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Home  teaching  began  when  sympathetic 
neighbors  first  tried  to  show  a blind  person 
how  to  dress  himself.  It  became  a philan- 
thropy when  the  accessibility  of  embossed  litera- 
ture gave  a specific  incentive  to  the  altruism  of 
volunteer  teachers.  It  became  a systematic  ser- 
vice when  organized  society  engaged  specialists  to 
visit  blind  persons  in  their  homes  and  teach  them 
how  to  reconcile  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  baffl- 
ing affliction  of  blindness. 


—Calvin  S.  Glover 
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FOREWORD 

7 HE  nintli  convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  was  held  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  in  Brooklyn, 
X-  Y.,  September  4 to  7,  1940,  with  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  as  the 
entertaining  organizations,  and  Francis  J.  Mack  as  chairman 
of  the  local  entertainment  committee.  Seventy  eight  dele- 
gates from  eight  states  and  one  British  dependency  w’ere  reg- 
istered. The  hospitality  extended  by  the  staffs  of  the  Brook- 
lyn agencies  was  exceptionally  cordial  and  complete,  and  in- 
cluded afternoon  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  A.  I.  C-  P.  and  the 
Industrial  Home,  and  inspection  of  the  w'orkshop  at  each  of 
these  organizations,  follow'ed  in  each  instance  by  an  informal 
reception  and  tea.  The  Marie  Bloede  Club  for  Blind  Girls 
presented  two  plays,  “Xever  Too  Old”  and  “Consolation”, 
the  evening  of  September  6,  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities,  with  conference  members  as  invited 
guests. 

.\t  the  opening  session,  Wednesday  evening,  September 
4,  the  invocation  was  delivered  b}'  the  Rt.  Rev-  Msgr.  J. 
Jerome  Reddy,  Director  of  Catholic  Charities,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Hon.  John 
Cashmore,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  to  which 
the  president  of  the  conference,  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens 
of  Plainville,  Mass.,  responded.  There  were  also  welcoming 
remarks  by  Edward  S Molineaux  of  the  A.I.C.P.,  Miss  M. 
Roberta  Townsend  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Peter  J. 
Salmon  of  the  Industrial  Home.  Short  addresses  were  given 
by  Walter  G.  Holmes  of  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Edward  E.  .Mien 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Grace  S-  Harper  of  New  York 
City.  The  program  was  interspersed  with  piano  selections 
by  Miss  Ruth  Turner  of  St.  .Mbans,  N.  and  vocal  selec- 
tions by  Miss  Ruth  W'ells  of  New  York  City. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


*GLADYS  BOLTON  STEVENS 

President  of  the  Conference,  and  Home  Teacher  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind 


• Friends: — Once  more  we  are  met  together  to  listen  to  the 
excellent  program  which  our  committee  has  arranged  for  us. 
This  is  our  ninth  meeting  and  at  this  time  my  thoughts  go 
back  over  the  years  to  the  first  meetings  we  held  at  Perkins- 
Our  group  was  small  in  those  days  and  the  talks  w'ere  quite 
informal  and  the  discussion  periods  resembled  round  table 
talks.  It  was  a real  inspiration  to  us  younger  teachers  to  hear 
the  stories  and  experiences  of  the  teachers  who  were  pioneers 
appears  we  have  outgrown  the  schools 
tor  the  blind  and  so  we  must  look  to  larger  quarters  for  our 

here  comfortably  situated 

lere  in  the  St.  George  and  our  friends  connected  with  the  lo- 

cnrl  ^ privilege  to  have  with  us  Dr.  .Allen  who  in  the 

.o  Lt'ttarDT'Cri "T"  '"‘pp-'- 

good  friends  are  with  us  Mr  R 

own  Home  Teacher  mao-a7inp  h ^^e  editor  of  our 

hu.sy  life  to  meet  with  ut  and  he?s  if 

one  of  the  home  teachers  here  speak  with  each 

may  not  be  acquainted  with  Mr^R  ^ those  of  us  who 

him.  Our  goo'd  friend  w"  Hof 

zme  such  a good  start  anfi  ^o^nes  gave  the  maga- 

the  good  work  for  us  I hafr  f f continuing 
very  real  help  and  inspiration"  ufus'f  ^ 

operate  with  the  editor  bv  making  rf  f 

contributing  articles  for  the  magazhf  suggestions 

Judging  from  the  names  ann.  • 
may  assume  that  this  will  be  the  m Program  we 

con  erence  we  have  had.  t '”teresting  and  helpful 

blind  ''•orkshop”  fl  of 
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I’lease,  everyone,  try  to  be  here  in  this  hall  promptly  for 
sessions:  let  us  take  part  in  discussion  and  question  periods, 
let  us  get  all  the  new  ideas  for  handwork,  and  for  presenting 
our  subjects  to  our  pupils,  and  in  short  all  the  good  which 
may  come  to  us  through  such  a meeting. 


HOME  TEACHING  PIONEERING  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 

Home  Teaching  and  Moon  type  were  the  twin  children 
of  a young  divinity  student  named  William  Moon  who  said 
in  later  life : “God  gave  me  blindness  as  a talent  to  be  used 
for  His  glory.  Without  blindness  I should  never  have  been 
able  to  see  the  needs  of  the  blind.”  He  claimed  too  that  these 
first  fruits  of  his  longing  to  serve  his  Maker  had  been  given 
to  him  as  the  result  of  prayer.  Who  shall  say  that  they  were 
not?  They  have  brought  heavenly  comfort  to  so  many  that 
their  originator  earned  the  right  to  be  considered  a world- 
wide missionary  to  the  English-speaking  blind.  It  is  of  his 
mission  in  America,  how  it  began  in  Philadelphia,  and  how 
it  grew  there  that  I would  tell  you  today. 

Home  teaching  in  England,  where  William  Moon  founded 
it,  is  only  a little  older  than  I am,  though  "I’m  no  chicken,”  as 
Mr.  Chip  says  of  himself  to  his  boy  visitor  over  cups  of  tea; 
and  home  teaching  in  the  United  States  was  but  eight  years 
young  when  I,  who  had  hardly  left  boyhood  behind,  took 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  institution,  fifty  years  ago  this 
month.  I mention  these  facts  both  because  of  regret  at  not 
having  met  Dr.  Moon,  who  died  in  1894 — for  he  had  long 
been  one  of  my  heroes  of  the  darkness — and  because  the  Phil- 
adelphia school  had  been  instrumental  in  starting  our  Ameri- 
can pioneer  home  teaching  society. 

Mr.  Battles,  my  predecessor  there,  told  me,  I think,  that 
in  the  summer  of  1881  he  had  visited  Dr.  Moon  at  his  print- 
ing-house in  Brighton,  England,  for  advice  as  how  to  get  the 
adult  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  to  finger-read ; 
and  that,  as  a result,  material  in  Moon  type  was  sent  across 
which  some  thirty  of  them  learned  to  read  within  a single 
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week  to  be  followed  up  by  Dr.  Moon  himself  as  guest  of  the 
Then  Principal  Chapin.  He  had  come  there  expressly  to  in- 
troduce his^type  and  home  teaching  into  this  country.  Meet- 
ings of  influential  and  philanthropic  cozens  being  imnaediate- 
ly^  called,  the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society  was 
launched,  first  at  the  local  Bible  House  and  then  at  the  school 
with  Mr.  Chapin  in  the  chair.  This  was  in  looz. 


For  a few  years  previously  one  John  Rhoades,  keeper  of 
the  Bible  House,  had  been  circulating,  as  a labor  of  love,  we^- 
ly  Bible  lessons  in  line  type  and  in  New  York  point.  Of 
course  he  eagerly  added  the  books  in  Moon  type  which  J'cre 
promptly  donated  from  England,  becoming  and  remaining 
for  sixteen  years  the  chief  promoter  of  their  use.  Presently 
a home  teacher  was  employed  and  the  noble  service  begun 
which  continues  to  this  day. 


I remember  Mr.  Rhoades  well ; also  Mr.  Moore,  his  third 
home  teacher.  The  latter  was  a blind  man  with  a very  long 
beard  who,  though  soft-spoken,  was  persuasive.  He  persuad- 
ed me,  already  a braillist  for  the  young,  to  be  and  to  remain 
a Moonist  for  the  more  numerous  self-pitying  old,  for  whom 
finger-reading  is  the  surest  opening  wedge  to  further  accom- 
plishment ; and  in  due  time  I was  elected  a manager  of  the 
society. 


Back  in  my  London  days  I had  seen  Moon  type  put  to  a 
very  different  kind  of  use — the  sidewalk  reading  aloud  by 
blind  men  for  pennies.  Whenever  these  sitters  heard  foot- 
steps approaching,  their  fingers  began  to  sweep  the  books  and 
t leir  voices  to  repeat  Scripture.  Yes,  finger-reading  has 
ever  appeared  to  the  onlooker  as  wonderful.  And  many  a 
seeing  beggar  for  the  blind  has  taken  advantage  of  this  fact— 
not  a good  examine  to  blind  people  themselves,  perhaps.  Our 

their  cause, 

stronghold  ofThe'Iild  conce^Bon  o?  charity"” 

l.lesf  bS  p"mph?e,sTo,^;‘’ e' Sd-« 

ac?oss  th.  "ps  „t  Sir  •“  “P'" 

able  way  since  a Inn  i«  nr,  ’ ’ ^ convenient  and  comfort- 

important  matter  in  small ^crn°^r  f"i^  always  available,  an 

ducements  for  continued ‘reading  wUhT"'^-^  - 

and  impatience  are  the  few  long^lines  on  fatigue 

g lines  on  the  page  rather  than 
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the  many  short  ones  of  the  braille  books  made  for  desk  read- 
ing; also  the  embossing  according  to  the  return-line  principle, 
which  alike  saves  muscular  movement,  helps  keep  the  place, 
and  alternates  the  reading  sides  of  the  finger,  thus  delaying 
numbness.  Then,  too,  there  are  no  perplexing  contractions  to 
be  met  with,  so  keeping  the  reading  a pleasure  rather  than  a 
task.  I fancy  the  Moon  books  were  made  light,  many  of  them 
in  pamphlet  form,  because  in  the  old  days  the  home  teachers 
and  guides  carried  them  between  library  and  readers ; also  be- 
tween pupil  and  pupil.  Mr.  Moore  and  his  guide  had  to  do 
that  by  street  car  and  afoot  in  and  about  Philadelphia  up  to 
1904,  when  our  free  mail  carriage  of  raised  type  went  into  ef- 
fect. Previously  such  books  as  were  posted  to  distant  bor- 
rowers had  cost  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces,  the  readers  be- 
ing expected  to  pay  return  postage,  at  least. 

Now  it  chanced  that  William  Moon’s  son.  Dr.  Robert 
Moon,  ophthalmologist,  came  in  the  1880’s  to  live  and  to  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Rhoades  he  became 
secretary  of  the  little  societj'  and  likewise  helped  along  its 
growth  and  usefulness.  His  marrj  ing  into  the  Morris  fam- 
ily, a very  prominent  Philadelphia  family,  also  made  friends 
for  the  society. 

-About  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  was  epochal  in  its 
general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  the  Phila- 
delphia Home  Teaching  Society’s  available  shelf-room  in  the 
Bible  society’s  library  having  become  over-crowded  with  the 
accessioning  of  Moon  books  and  swamped  with  their  near 
and  far  circulation,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library  open  a department  of  embossed  books  and  not 
only  house  but  also  circulate  them.  Thereafter  the  society 
focused  its  attention  on  home  teaching,  which  was  predom- 
inantly instruction  in  reading  as  pastime  and  for  contempla- 
tion, the  English  idea  of  the  service.  The  Moon  books  were 
still  mostly  of  a religious  nature,  though  relieved  by  some 
biography,  history,  travel,  poetry,  and  an  occasional  bit  of 
fiction. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  co-operation  between  the  city 
and  the  society,  which  combination  was  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  that  Miss  Neisser  enters  the  picture  as  its  li- 
brarian. Eventually,  as  you  know,  she  married  the  field  offi- 
cer of  the  Pennsylvania  school,  Liborio  Delfino,  and  so  added 
heart  to  head  and  soul  in  service  to  her  finger-reading  public. 
The  team  these  two  enthusiasts  made,  and  what  they  accom- 
plished together,  has  been  told  elsewhere.  Wherever  Mr. 
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Delfino  had  paid  a visit  the  home  teacher  was  immediately 
made  welcome,  which,  as  you  know,  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  it  was  Mrs.  Delfino  who  infused  new  life  into  home  teach- 
ing itself.  She  persuaded  individuals  to  give  money  for  the 
stereotyping  of  new  books.  One  season  she  had  the  happj 
thought  of  asking  her  many  friends  to  pool  the  money  intend- 
ed for  their  usual  Christmas  gifts,  giving  it  to  her  to  be  sent 
to  England,  to  be  returned  to  America  as  additional  Moon 
fiction.  This  was  a Christmas  present  indeed,  all  the  country’s 
regional  public  libraries  for  the  blind,  which  were  springing 
up  after  the  example  of  Philadelphia,  profiting  by  it.  Phil- 
adelphia, the  original  American  center  for  Moon  books,  re- 
mained the  center  for  their  yearly  enrichment  in  stories,  also 
for  their  importation;  it  may  still  be  so.  Anyway  the  United 
States  quickly  became  the  chief  market  for  these  books.  Their 
circulation  here  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds ; indeed,  for 
N’ears  it  far  exceeded  that  of  the  four  other  embossed  systems 
combined,  including  those  in  the  point  types  taught  in  the 
schools.  Thus  you  see  that  the  relationship  in  the  United 
States  between  home  teaching  and  Moon  type  was  and  is  alike, 
close  and  intimate.  May  it  long  continue  to  be  so. 


teaching  pioneering  as  begun  in 
H 1 ^'^24,  Principal  Burritt  had  his 

school  at  Overbrook  pioneer  towards  lifting  this  important  so- 
cial seivice  to  the  dignity  of  a profession;  and  he  did  this  bv 

teadlerVT™v  training  of  home 

take  this  roiirJr  ^'  from  far  and  near  have  since 

School  of  SocUl  WnrT'\’"  \""°"‘^tion  with  the  Pennsvlvania 
teaching  fomethlre"^’ 

He  announces  that  six  studentc^-.,/!!  i CovvgiH  carries  on. 
of  1940.  Philadelnhia  chime  *•  / enrolled  this  autumn 
one  of  the  v er  be™  meTe  1',  . potentially 

Win.104  and  ll.i,  1,  mosf^f 

front  Miss  GokltU’aite.'fo^^nianv ^ a letter 

ed  books  in  the  New  York  Puhbr^f^K^  librarian  of  emboss- 
j'jall  -ino.e  as  being  boil”  ger  nt,  "■hioh  I 

bhe  writes:  ^ ^ subject  and  timely. 

Hrighu:;.Tthr^,;tJ^:'of"5o^ 

tvorM,  s„ept  „,e  of  the  bS?,"  ‘I’' 

added  exactly  twelve  titles  to  th/ . , ^hich  has 

and  the  Ziegle,  Prey^i'S,  g“ ''■'  f "PP'r  of  ““on 

gets  out  only  its  maga- 
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zine,  so  I think  a word  or  two  about  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  at  Brighton  is  being  carried  on  amidst  the 
nuisance  of  air  raids  might  add  a touch  of  interest  to  your  ad- 
dress. 

“I  have  recently  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Eagar,  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 
He  writes  under  date  of  July  22  that  ‘Inasmuch  as  Brighton  is 
on  the  coast  it  is  in  a sense  in  the  front  line,  but,  even  if 
serious  attempts  arc  made  on  that  seaside  tow’n,  I have  ever}' 
reason  to  believe  that  the  staff  will  continue  at  work  without 
much  regard  for  their  personal  safety  and  completely  confi- 
dent in  the  issue  of  the  War.  Only  under  a direct  order  to 
evacuate  will  we  suspend  our  w^rk  or  reduce  our  program  of 
production.  No  such  order  is  at  present  anticipated.’  ” 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*MARY  I.  CURRAN 

Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

When  our  committee  asked  me  to  prepare  and  present  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  I accepted  with  some  qualms,  hoping  I 
should  be  able  to  do  justice  to  a topic  of  such  vast  scope.  And 
I am  frank  to  confess  that  subsequent  correspondence  and  re- 
search have  strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  enormity  of 
the  task  I was  to  undertake.  One  fact  I soon  realized,  how- 
ever, was  that,  despite  the  troubled  condition  of  almost  the 
entire  world  at  this  time,  in  our  own  country,  at  least,  there  is 
still  a good  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  intelligent  un- 
derstanding, and  a sincere  desire  to  make  life  happier  and  more 
worth  the  living  for  the  millions  of  under-privileged  and  less 
fortunate  members  of  society.  I am  convinced,  too,  that,  so 
far  as  the  blind  are  concerned,  this  attitude  of  constructive 
helpfulness  is  quite  general  throughout  the  United  States,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  educational  programs  conducted  by 
our  national  and  state  organizations  for  the  blind. 

But  this  volunteer  service  in  behalf  of  our  cause  is  not 
new.  Were  not  those  men  and  women  who,  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  blind  children 
and  were  responsible  for  the  opening  of  schools  for  the  blind 
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at  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  volunteer  pioneers  of 
the  highest  order,  embarking  upon  a new  and  humane  ven- 
ture? It  was  right  and  logical  that  the  work  for  the  blind 
should  have  begun  with  the  education  of  blind  children, 
thereby  laying  a foundation  for  that  equally  important  and 
much  'larger  task  of  caring  for  the  adult  blind.  How  firmly 
that  early  foundation  was  laid,  and  how  well  many  of  our 
blind  men  and  women  have  justified  the  faith  in  their  cause 
which  those  early  friends  of  the  blind  held  as  a sacred  trust, 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us  and  needs  no  further  elaboration 
from  me;  except  to  reiterate  that  this  phase  of  our  work,  in 
common  with  practically  every  other,  owes  its  inception  to 
some  small  group  of  far-sighted,  clear-thinking  people,  who 
were  confident  that,  given  the  chance,  we  could  make  good, 
and  who  left  no  stone  unturned  to  give  us  that  chance. 


And  so  it  was  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  opening  of 
the  three  pioneer  schools  for  the  blind  that  we  find  our  volun- 
teer workers  organizing  themselves  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  adult  blind-  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Adult  Blind,  was  established,  and  many  and  varied 
have  been  the  projects  which  it  has  undertaken  with  outstand- 
ing success,  which  we  will  discuss  later  in  detail.  Simultan- 
eously, other  groups  m other  states  were  organizing-  to  as- 
S.S.  thur  local  blind  people,  as  well  as  smaller*sfrOTps*^servino 
he  b hnd  of  ,|,e,c  c„,es.  greal  impetus  was  Iven  Ihe  ,™rk 

they  might  not  he  fnnnrl  I,,-!  • • . conditions,  so  that 

the  blind  when  the  bovs  return^d'^f^n"°'^ 
we  know,  the  number 'of  nr  ^ortunatelv,  as 

was  small;  fnuThe  seLls  of  ^ i the' war 

borne  fruit  to  a degree  far  exceedin^"^^^  flourished  and 

expectations.  ^ exceeding  even  the  most  optimistic 

ence.  The  volunteer  worker  can  in  this  Confer- 

home  teacher,  especially  where  thr^”^  f^ke  the  place  of  the 
concerned;  for  the  kinship  of  blinr  L is 

for  the  first  time  in  the  home  te'ctr  of;:^7  recognizes  it 
Mate  his  interest  and  curiosity  and  ^ ni  Stim- 

.con  Howevcc,  alm/rA^'at'alrmf b^s 
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bueci  her  pupil  with  the  courage  and  ambition  to  achieve,  there 
is  almost  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  the  right  type  of 
volunteer  may  do,  to  bring  back  that  sense  of  normalcy  and 
balance  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  sight. 

Before  discussing  the  different  volunteer  groups  and  the 
services  they  are  so  splendidly  rendering  throughout  this 
section  of  the  country,  let  us  consider  first  those  qualities  most 
essential  to  a good  volunteer  worker,  for  after  all,  it  is  the  in- 
dividual workers  who  make  up  the  organizations-  As  prac- 
tically all  of  our  work,  with  the  exception  of  that  done  by  the 
Lions  Club  and  our  church  guilds,  is  carried  on  by  women, 
following  that  old  precept  laid  down  by  our  elders,  we  shall 
consider  “Ladies  before  Gentlemen.” 

Mrs.  Smith  thinks  she  would  like  to  join  a society,  a local 
group,  to  help  the  blind.  Just  what  motivates  this  desire?  Is 
it  because  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  several  other  ladies 
of  her  bridge  club  are  members,  and  because  their  names  fre- 
quently appear  upon  the  society  page  of  the  local  paper  in 
connection  with  this  work  for  the  blind,  where  Mrs.  Smith 
would  very  much  like  to  see  her  name?  Or,  is  this  desire  born 
of  a higher  motive — a genuine  interest  and  determination  to 
help  the  blind  of  her  community  in  any  and  every  w'ay,  with 
no  thought  of  reward  other  than  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  whose  lot  in  life  she  is  endeavoring  to  better?  To  the 
credit  and  intelligence  of  our  American  women,  especially 
those  with  hours  of  leisure  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
our  volunteer  associations,  let  me  state  that  only  individuals 
with  the  highest  ideals  and  motives  could  have  accomplished 
for  our  blind  what  these  volunteer  groups  have  done.  If,  at 
the  outset  there  have  been  some  whose  chief  reason  for  in- 
teresting themselves  in  our  cause  was  one  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, either  their  outlook  has  been  changed  by  the  example 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  worked  and  the  lofty  purpose 
of  the  work  itself,  or  they  have  realized  their  own  ineptitude 
and  limitations  in  the  work  and  have  withdrawn  from  it  grace- 
fully. 

Now  what  do  we  look  for  in  a good  volunteer  worker? 
She  must  be  genuinely  interested  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake- 
She  must  think  of  the  blind  people  she  is  trying  to  help,  not  as 
a class,  but  as  individuals,  each  having  his  or  her  own  partic- 
ular problem  to  solve.  She  must  be  sympathetic,  without 
letting  her  sympathy  get  the  best  of  her.  She  must  be  tact- 
ful, cheerful,  informal  though  dignified ; and  a good  worker 
will  not  only  win  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  blind  mem- 
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ber  of  a family,  but  will  endear  herself  to  the  entire  family. 
VVe  have  all  known  of  cases  where  this  has  happened,  and 
where  the  sighted  members  of  a family  of  a blind  person  have 
benefited  as  they  never  would  have,  but  for  a volunteer  worR- 
er  for  the  blind. 

All  groups  working  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  should  work 
in  close  co-operation  with  their  state  organizations,  and 
should  be  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  local  home  teacher  or  field 
worker  should  work  with  them,  for  those  of  us  who  have  lo- 
cal associations  in  our  communities,  know  how  much  they 
can  do  to  supplement  our  work  with  some  of  the  things  which 

funds.  We  wi  1 always  find  such  groups  open  to  sueees- 
tions,  and  whether  or  not  an  association  fills  the  needs  ffits 
of  that  community  depends  largely  upon  the  way  the  needs 
Son^l'lTcheT  So'nrcb''?""^^"  s.tate'^woJker  or 

almost  entirelv  of  the  highTstTvDe°of  made  up 

manhood.  ' ^ unselfish  American  wo- 

blind,  wh?n,' more  tha^bS  ytarrago^Ti^^^  7"""^ 

chose  to  champion  our  cause  ii^^’  International 

it  has  done  all  these  years  The^t 

100  per  cent  American  gentlemen  ; '^ese 

heartedly  to  our  work ; giving  a zest^a^  H 

worthwhile.  I am  always  gla^d  wS  T 

where  the  Lions  Clubs  Le  active  for  r f'' 

m these  communities  ar?  weirio'kiraLn^"' 

Gu  ld  assistance 

Guilds,  Friendly  Circles  snonc.,  a u evidenced  by  Jewish 
nominations,  and  Catholic^GuihLl^  different  Protestant  de- 
Haitford,  and  Buffalo  dioceses  tT  Ide  Boston 

d>tion  to  ministering  to  the  ^"°tips  “n  nd  ’ 

do  much  to  uDlift  t-L-  ^.e. material  needs  of  n,,,-  ’1  ' 

Now  ,ha,  r''  P^'-«"d?rkness':''" 
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this  type  of  work  and  who  is  to  lead  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  will  tell  you  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  New 
York  State  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  sections  that  I have 
been  unable  to  contact.  I shall  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  New  England. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  we  have  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  associations,  clubs,  and  circles  doing 
volunteer  work.  The  oldest  one  in  point  of  service  and  the 
one  that  has  achieved  the  most  outstanding  successes  is,  as  I 
have  mentioned  earlier,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which  was  found- 
ed by  a group  of  Bostonians  in  1903.  There  is  no  line  of 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the  blind  that  this  group  has  not 
pioneered  in : Employment,  recreation,  financial  help  in  the 
form  of  gifts  and  loans,  legislation  concerning  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  finally  the  legislation  that  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  now 
known  as  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  As  an 
employment  experiment,  the  Woolson  House  Industries  were 
started,  where  a few  blind  women  were  employed  sewing, 
weaving,  and  caning  chairs-  The  Massachusetts  Association 
operated  this  shop  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  state  organ- 
ization. A later  employment  venture  has  been  the  Experi- 
mental School  in  Boston,  which  the  association  still  operate.-;. 
The  Woolson  House  is  given  over  to  vacation  purposes  during 
the  month  of  July  or  .August,  and  many  women  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  enjoy  a pleasant  week  there.  The 
Rogers  House  in  South  Boston,  founded  in  1916,  serves  as  a 
social  center  the  year  round,  as  well  as  a vacation  house  for 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  Loan  and  Aid  Committee  of  this  association  makes  gifts 
and  loans  amounting  to  between  $5000  and  $6000  annually, 
and  it  costs  the  association  about  $20,000  to  care  for  all  its 
activities. 

.-\nother  volunteer  group  was  a committee  of  interested 
W'orcester  people,  who  banded  together  to  er|uii)  and  maintain 
in  Worcester  a home  for  blind  women,  known  as  Memorial 
Homes  for  the  Blind.  This  home  accommodates  thirteen  or 
fourteen  blind  women,  and  the  care  and  kindness  shown  these 
people,  many  of  them  in  their  declining  years,  is  something, 
the  very  thought  of  which  would  warm  your  heart-  Two  other 
cities  in  Massachusetts  where  volunteer  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  more  than  thirty  years  are  Springfield  and  New 
Bedford.  In  both  instances,  the  interest  in  our  work  was 
stimulated  by  two  illustrious  citizens,  home  teachers  both  of 
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other  cities,  sponsor  reading  circles,  sewing  circles,  and  social 
gatherings,  some  meeting  every  week,  some  ev'ery  two  weeks, 
and  some  once  a month.  Each  group  has  its  Christmas  party 
and  its  summer  picnic.  The  number  and  efficiency  of  these 
groups  is  being  increased  all  the  time. 

In  Worcester,  my  home  city,  we  have  a very  efficient  as- 
sociation which  does  much  to  help  the  blind  of  our  entire 
county,  sponsoring  a weekly  sewing  circle,  periodic  sales 
throughout  the  county,  and  giving  vacations  in  the  country  to 
those  in  need-  Our  group  is  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  National  Braille  Press,  and  in  common  with  many  others, 
has  been  very  generous  towards  this  enterprise.  Other  cities 
having  volunteer  service  include  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  Melrose,  Attleboro,  Cambridge,  and  Taunton.  At 
the  time  of  our  annual  spring  sale  in  Boston,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  when  we  have  held  sales  in  Worcester,  volun- 
teer groups  have  come  in  and  have  practically  taken  over  the 
salesroom,  a different  group  serving  each  day,  and  by  this 
means,  bigger  and  better  sales  have  resulted. 

Lions  Clubs  in  many  cities  are  doing  a splendid  work. 
Camp  Allen  being  one  sample  of  their  dilierent  and  thorough 
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This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning 
those  volunteer  transcribers  for  the  Red  Cross,  who,  by  brail- 
ling  patterns,  recipes,  religious  books  of  all  creeds,  and  many 
other  splendid  books  for  individual  and  general  use,  bring  so 
much  happiness  into  so  many  lives. 

We  all  know  how  Mr.  Holmes  has  sponsored  the  Friend- 
ship Leagues,  and  1 think  1 e.xprcss  the  sentiments  of  all  pres- 
ent, when  I say  that  if  Mr.  Holmes  sponsors  or  endorses  them, 
that  is  ample  proof  for  me  that  they  are  worth  encouraging. 

In  the  foregoing,  I have  tried  to  show  you  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  good  people  of  this  section  of  our  country 
are  rallying  to  the  help  of  the  blind.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done — room  for  many  more  reading,  sewing,  and  friendly 
circles ; much  still  to  be  accomplished  by  our  Friendship 
Leagues.  But  the  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  those 
already  enlisted  in  the  service  of  our  cause,  are  a guarantee 
that  this  work  will  spread  throughout  the  nation,  increasing 
in  scope  and  quality  of  service  rendered,  to  the  ultimate  end 
that  the  blind  people  of  this  country,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  may  live  fuller,  more  useful,  and  happier  lives- 


DISCUSSION 
MacEnnis  Moore 

Field  Representative,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

.Among  the  stimulating  statements  made  by  Miss  Curran 
in  her  paper,  I particularly  want  to  remind  you  of  this  one. 

The  volunteer  worker  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  home 
teacher,  especially  where  the  newly-blinded  adult  is  concern- 
ed. The  kinship  of  blindness,  when  recognized  for  the  first 
time  in  the  home  teacher,  often  does  more  to  stimulate  his  in- 
terest and  curiosity  and  the  will  to  go  on,  than  any  other  fac- 
or.  However,  after  the  home  teacher  has  once  imbued  her 
pupils  with  the  courage  and  ambition  to  achieve,  there  is  al- 
most no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  the  right  type  of  volun- 
teer may  do  to  bring  back  that  sense  of  normalcy  and  balance 
so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  sight. 
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There  are  always  at  least  three  sides  to  the  problem  of 
volunteer  service ; the  needs  of  those  blind  persons  who  are 
to  be  helped;  the  qualifications  of  the  volunteers  themselves; 
and  the  ag^ency  in  a position  to  work  with  volunteers,  so  that 
their  service  will  be  constructive.  A word  will  be  said  on 
each  of  these  aspects. 

The  blind,  like  all  other  people,  are  individuals.  Their 
blindness  does  not  make  them  alike-  Degrees  of  independence 
and  dependance  vary  greatly  in  the  blind  as  in  the  seeing. 
Just  because  a person  is  blind,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  needs  or  wants  assistance  from  an  agency  or  an  in- 
dividual. Furthermore,  most  blind  people  are  a part  of  a 
family.  Therefore,  the  problem  occasioned  by  their  blind- 
ness does  not  exist  in  a vacuum.  Any  service  by  an  agency 
or  by  volunteers  must  be  related  to  the  total  situation  in  a 
given  family.  Volunteers  should  always  realize  that  they 
are  not  the  first  who  may  have  become  interested  in  any  given 
blind  person.  What  has  gone  before  is  of  prime  importance 
and  usually  this  is  known  to  the  agency  in  touch  with  the 
blind  person. 

To  be  a successful  volunteer  involves  more  than  “p-ooH 
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agency,  will  save  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding-  \’olun- 
teers  are  individuals,  tt)o.  Therefore  they  enter  work  for  the 
blind  with  varying  capabilities.  Agencies  should  be  prepared 
to  reward  competent  volunteer  service  with  more  resi)onsi- 
hility — if  that  is  what  the  volunteer  wants. 

Home  teachers  can  have  a real  influence  with  volunteers 
in  helping  to  direct  their  energies.  Too  often  we  find  that 
the  first  thing  volunteers  want  to  do  is  bring  groups  of  blind 
people  together  and  give  them  a party.  Blindness,  alone,  is 
seldom  a basis  for  social  contacts-  While  it  takes  more  time 
and  imagination,  it  certainly  means  a great  deal  more  to  in- 
dividual people  if  volunteers  help  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  the  things  they  would  like  to  do  (going  to  church,  going 
to  club  meetings,  going  to  lodge,  etc.)  rather  than  limiting 
.social  contacts  to  groups  of  blind  people. 

Herding  a group  of  blind  people  to  a concert  is  another 
pastime  of  some  people.  How  much  better  it  would  be — 
and  again  the  home  teachers  can  help — if  people  had  imagina- 
tion, thoughtfulness,  and  common  sense,  to  make  the  price  of 
two  tickets  available  to  individual  blind  people  so  they  can 
buy  tickets  and  go  sit  where  and  with  whom  they  like. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
•benjamin  berinstein 

Chairman  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

I am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to  dis- 
cuss vocational  guidance  with  this  conference  of  home  teach- 
ers- You  get  closer  to  individual  blind  people;  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  obtain  and  retain  their  confidence;  you  have 
a keener  appreciation  of  their  difficulties  and  their  problems 
than  perhaps  any  other  workers  for  the  blind.  You  will,  I 
feel  sure,  be  interested  in  vocational  guidance;  what  it  is,  why 
it  is,  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  home  teacher. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  process  of  helping  the  individ- 
ual to  select  his  vocation,  to  train  for  it,  to  enter  upon  it,  and 
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to  progress  in  it.  It  includes  guidance  in  choosing  an  occu 
pation,  training,  placement,  and  follow-up.  Vocational  guid- 
ance is  predicated  upon  the  fact,  too  often  overlooked  or  not 
believed,  that  no  two  individuals  are  alike  and  that,  there- 
fore, each  individual  must  be  dealt  with  separately-  The 
failure  to  recognize  this  fact  in  the  education  of  the  seeing 
resulted  in  innumerable  failures  and  misfits  and  in  many 
wrecked  lives.  The  setting  up  of  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams in  schools  for  the  seeing  has  proved  to  be  not  only  an 
interesting  experiment,  but  results  have  been  achieved  which 
have  convinced  many  educators,  psychologists,  and  indus- 
trialists of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  vocational  guid- 
ance and  of  the  proposition  upon  which  it  is  based. 


For  reasons  not  always  clear,  the  blind  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  a class  apart  wdiose  problems  and  difficulties 
are  those  of  a group,  to  be  solved  and  overcome,  if  at  all,  on  a 
mass  basis.  The  education  of  blind  children  proceeded  on 
this  theory.  All  the  children  were  taught  substantially  the 
same  things  and  were  then  expected  to  go  out  and  succeed 
m earning  their  living  in  a seeing  competitive  world.  You 
know  what  happened-  The  failures  greatly  outnumbered  the 
successes.  Many  school  graduates  unable  to  make  the  grade 
just  drifted  Morale  was  lost  and  thus  was  created  an  even 
rnore  difficult  problem.  Very  often  morale  could  not  be  re- 
f"f.^^%;esult  was  a permanently  unhappy  person 
useless  to  himself  and  not  infrequently  a burden  to  othLs.  ’ 

.ion"  Sevaits*  tL”’'  '''O'  >"»'•'  the  same  si.ua- 

lion  prevails  The  moment  a person  loses  his  sip-ht  = 

presumed  to  belong  to  a different  class  and' all  that  w^n^  b^ 
fore — of  training,  education  skill  -iKiUt  j ^'^nt  be- 

is  deemed  never  to  have  been.  The  person  “ 

begin  hfe  anew.  The  home  teachpr  ? ^ 

reading  and  writing  of  embossed  tvne. 
simple  forms  of  handwork  and  ^if  Vdlp’'  ‘^’Pewntmg,  some 
not  forbid,  the  playing  of  cards  ® ‘^0"^’ctions  do 

home  teacher  tries  in  this  wav  to  I i ^ Parlor  games.  The 
to  become  reconciled  to  his  situation^  ^ f^l'rid  person 

pleasantly.  Until  very  recentlv  thU  I" V?,  more 

of  the  home  teacher.  ^She  did  'not  i^ 

not  have  the  time,  she  did  not  hav^tl  t ‘'^^’thority,  she  did 
urther.  The  question  whether  a fo  go  any 

continue,  though  blind,  to  be  the  kiml  nf  was  to 

fore  losing  his  sight  or  was  to  be  c^.t 
was  not  for  her.  If  considered  at  all  it  """"P 

all,  ,t  was  not  as  a problem 
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of  an  individual  but  as  a problem  of  the  blind.  A man  might 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  learn  one  of  the  traditional  trades 
and  this  without  regard  to  his  previous  training  or  expe- 
rience. Imagine  suggesting  to  a public  lecturer  who  has  lost 
his  sight  that  he  learn  to  make  brooms,  receiving  five  dollars 
a week  while  learning.  The  home  teacher,  of  course,  had 
to  follow  out  her  agency’s  program. 

Happily,  the  work  for  the  blind  is  gradually  beginning  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  tradition.  Workers  charged  with 
determining  policies,  both  in  education  and  in  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  are  concerned  with 
individuals  and  not  with  a human  mass.  The  approach  is  ac- 
cordingly being  revised  or,  I might  say,  revitalized.  True, 
we  are  moving  slowly,  too  slowly ; but  we  are  moving.  With 
this  change  of  approach  has  come  a progressive  change  in  the 
attitude  toward  the  home  teacher  and  in  the  purpose  and 
content  of  her  work.  No  longer  is  she  a mere  teacher.  No 
longer,  we  hope,  is  her  field  limited  by  narrow  purposes  or 
narrowing  interference  by  those  who  have  seen  no  \ alue  in  the 
modern  trend.  The  home  teacher,  while  retaining  that  title  for 
sentimental  reasons,  is  rapidly  becoming  a professional  social 
worker,  and  the  field  of  home  teaching  is  taking  its  proper 
place  as  a specialized  field  of  social  work.  Persons  entering 
this  field  are  required  to  secure  adequate  pre-professional  and. 
professional  training  and  to  meet  standards  of  understanding 
and  ])roficiency  undreamed  of  even  a very  few  years  ago.  Thus, 
the  home  teacher  is  beginning  to  assume  her  rightful  role  and 
to  play  an  ever  increasing  part  in  helping  those  who  come  un- 
der her  care  to  continue  to  lead  well-rounded,  happy  lives.  In 
order  to  do  this  more  effecti\-el3-,  she  should  be  acquainted 
with  vocational  guidance— its  principles,  its  purposes  and  its 
progress  to  date. 

In  1933  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  realized  that  if  vocational  guidance  was  valuable  to  the 
seeing,  it  ought  to  be  even  more  valuable  to  the  blind.  It, 
therefore,  directed  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  make 
a study  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind  and  to  develop 
the  nccessarv  programs.  This  committee  was  appointed  in 
ihe  fall  of  1934  and  with  some  changes  in  personnel  has  been 
functioning  ever  since.  From  the  outset,  the  committee  was 
made  up  of  a superintendent  of  a school  for  the  blind,  a rep- 
resentative of  an  agency  doing  work  for  the  adult  blind,  and 
a chairman  occupying  no  position  in  cither  field,  but  very 
much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  vocational  guidance  programs:  one  for  tiic 
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lie  after  S had  the  ad- 

'vantag?'^of^^rvocational  guidance  program  while  attending 
IcToofs  for  the  blind.  It  was  felt  desirable  to  commence  with 
the  schools  as  being  the  easier  part  of  the  pioblem  Besides 
Ihfs  was  where  the  work  for  the  seeing  began,  and  we  could 
take  advantage  of  what  had  thus  been  learned. 


Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  then  a mem- 
ber  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance, 
there  was  developed  a program  for  the  vocational  guidarice  of 
blind  youth.  This  program  was  presented  to  the  A.A.l.B. 
convention  at  Raleigh  in  1936  and  was  unanimously  approv- 
ed. Thereafter  it  was  approved  by  the  A.A.W.B.  at  its  con- 
vention in  Toronto  in  1937.  Since  then  this  progratn  has 
been  presented  to  sixteen  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in 
fourteen  slates  and  at  least  eleven  of  these  schools  have  set  up 
vocational  guidance  programs  for  their  students.  Although 
it  must  take  some  years  before  results  can  be  adequately 
measured,  good  effects  are  already  observed  and  more  satis- 
factory help  to  students  in  selecting  their  vocations  is  being 
given  than  ever  before.  Proper  facilities  for  training,  place- 
ment, and  follow-up  have  yet  to  be  provided.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  program  so  far  as  the  schools  for  the  blind  are 
concerned,  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  setting  up  of  ef- 
fective co-operative  arrangements  between  the  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
training,  placement  and  follow-up  of  adults.  There  is  not 
time  here  to  state  and  discuss  all  the  aspects  of  this  compli- 
cated problem. 


The  school  program,  developed,  approved,  and  presented 
to  the  schools  as  above  described,  sets  up  machinerv  for  de- 
termining the  abilities  and  capacities  of  each  student, 'bringing 
out  clearly  both  his  weak  and  his  strong  points,  and  indicating 

must  be  helped  to  choose  wisely  the  vocation  he  will  follow, 
m It  ^"hher  directly  nor  indirecti; 

^a  idiiv  of  h?.  tlm 

the  knowledle  T""’  brought  to  bear  on  his  problem 

commUtt  of  sneh  successful  blind  people.  A 

cien  r rn^  terbe  mTt  ^ of  school  suffi- 

their  own  effo"t^-,nT  1 " supporting  themselves  by 
outside  of  work  for  the  bUml"^  the  major  part  of  their  income 

of  everv  voc-itku  al  mill.  ’ necessarv  part 

y ^ocatlonal  guidance  program  in  a school  for  the'blind. 
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In  this  way  errors  due  to  lack  of  perspective,  or  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  blind  people  must  meet,  as 
well  as  errors  arising  from  a defeatist  attitude  in  the  school  or 
from  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  staff  in  the 
possibilities  of  one  who  must  work  in  the  dark,  may  be  cor- 
rected. 

program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  adult  blind 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  In  many  respects  it  should  con- 
tain features  similar  to  those  in  the  program  developed  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  blind  youth.  A questionnaire  was  sent 
to  agencies  in  the  United  States  which  were  doing  anything 
that  might  be  called  vocational  guidance.  In  the  replies  many 
reasons  were  given  w'hy  vocational  guidance  was  not  provid- 
ed, most  of  which  are  only  too  familiar.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  develop  a program  that  can  be  applied  throughout  the 
country,  although  some  things  are  clear.  'Each  adult  blind  per- 
son must  be  dealt  with  as  a distinct  individual.  He  must  be  ad- 
vised and  helped  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  factors  in  his 
situation — of  which  his  blindness  is  but  one.  If  he  is  normal 
except  for  his  visual  handicap,  that  is,  if  he  has  no  other  maj- 
or handicap,  we  should  assume  that  he  can  live  a well-round- 
ed normal  life  until  the  contrary  is  ])roved.  We  must  eval- 
uate properly  all  his  previous  experience  and,  if  he  has  suc- 
ceeded as  a seeing  person,  we  should,  if  at  all  possible,  help 
him  to  continue  along  the  lines  then  followed  or  as  near  to 
those  lines  as  may  be.  Realizing  that  earning  one’s  own  liv- 
ing and  taking  care  of  one’s  dependents  is  an  essential  to  hap- 
piness, we  must  not  brand  anyone  as  unemployable  until  w'e 
have  proved  him  so  to  be.  Only  by  the  slow,  expensive  meth- 
od of  trial  and  error  can  we  make  sure ; but  to  make  sure  is 
the  important  course — really  the  only  course  worthwhile. 
There  is  not  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  beings,  there 
cannot  be  any  occupation  into  which  groups  of  blind  people 
can  be  fitted.  To  attempt  to  find  such  an  occupation  and  then 
secure  a monopoly  for  the  blind  therein,  is  as  futile  as  it  is  un- 
wise and  economically  unsound.  Individuals  are  not  to  be 
cut  to  a pattern  like  a bolt  of  cloth,  and  any  attempt  to  do  this 
is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Right  here  is  where  the  home  teacher  can  and  will  plav 
an  important  role.  You  can  give  your  clients  the  benefit  of 
your  training,  knowledge,  and  experience.  You  can  show 
them  on  the  one  hand  that  blindness  has  not  destroyed  their 
possibilities  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  has  not  given  them  a release  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  normal  men  and  women.  You  cannot  be  expected 


be  vocational  S-.itl-ce  “unse'ors^^^ 

'yTtr.  " rr.  "tfavrabre  reso„rce"„a.io„al  state 
Id  local  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  dj^ents  and  that  no 
stone  is  left  unturned  to  the  end  that  each  individual 
accomplish  all  that  is  possible  for  him.  In 
toward  your  clients  and  in  your  conferences  and  other  rela- 
tions with  members  of  your  agencies,  you  can  keep  the  need 
and  value  of  vocational  guidance  always  to  the  fore  and  thus 
help  along  the  progress  of  this  movement. 


The  movement  for  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  needs,  and  should  command,  the  un- 
derstanding and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  every  intelligent 
person  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart  and  who  has 
faith  that,  other  things  being  equal,  capable,  suitably  trained 
blind  persons  can  make  appropriate  contributions  to  their 
communities  and  live  well-rounded  lives. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*GEORGE  F.  MEYER 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 

the  Blind 


In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  I am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  most 
people  in  this  audience  are  familiar  with  the  obligations  which 
usually  are  associated  with  a well  organized  state  agenev,  and 
realize  that  the  services  rendered  by  such  an  agenev  are'likelv 
to  fall  into  a general  pattern. 


r.ript?nn«°o’T  State  program  must  adjust  itself  to  appro- 
to  be  servM  acilities  at  its  disposal,  to  the  population 

Lover,  menin’]  ? ^he  distriblitioii  of 

tl"e  slm  nl  L'-""  ’^"^'''een  the  various  departments  of 

elected  frmn  coS’’  ? assistance  Iiich  can  be 

expected  from  cooperating  agencies  under  private  auspices. 

difficTiI  to  LLloILiLliTSlI 

y 1 the  state  b)^  car  and  return  with- 
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ill  the  same  day.  The  population  is,  roughly,  4,000,000.  We 
have  some  of  he  most  congested  areas  in  the  country — per- 
haps in  the  world — and  we  have  rural  areas  that  are  as  dis- 
tinctive as  any  in  the  country. 

New  Jersey  has  no  private  agencies  that  maintain  a pro- 
gram of  independent  service  to  the  blind  which  can  relieve  the 
Commission  of  any  of  those  major  responsibilities  usually  as- 
sociated with  a complete  program,  h'or  this  reason,  the 
Commission  is  required  to  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  services 
to  the  blind,  meeting  the  needs  of  every  age  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  as  well  as  specific  areas  of  service  such  as  employ- 
ment, education,  etc.,  which  society  has  provided  for  the  see- 
ing. 

Of  the  staff  of  thirty-three,  thirteen  carry  the  immediate 
responsibilities  of  direct  service  to  blind  people.  Of  these 
thirteen  senior  staff  members,  nine  are  blind.  I doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  state  agency  in  the  country  with  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  senior  staff  without  sight. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  seems  to  divide  itself  natur- 
ally into  certain  definite  areas,  prevention,  education,  home 
teaching,  home  industries,  employment,  financial  assistance, 
and  general  and  miscellaneous  services. 

In  the  field  of  prevention,  a staff  member  experienced  in 
the  field  of  medical  service  devotes  her  full  time  to  the  follow- 
up of  cases  where  there  seems  a requirement  for  service  look- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  or  the  restoration  of  vision. 
The  limitation  of  personnel  has  made  it  impossible  to  extend 
this  beyond  the  case  work  procedure,  and  up  to  this  time  we 
have  been  able  to  do  little  in  the  field  of  prevention  beyond 
this. 


The  Commission  is  developing  an  excellent  contact  with 
the  medical  field,  first,  through  the  organization  of  a commit- 
tee on  conservation  of  vision  within  the  set-up  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey,  and,  secondly,  through  an  ophthal mo- 
logical  advisory  committee  which  works  directly  with  the 
Commission  in  giving  advice  on  all  matters  of  ophthalmo- 
logical  concern. 

New  Jersey  is,  perhaps,  the  only  populous  state  in  the 
Union  which  docs  not  have  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  However,  we  consider  it  an  advantage  rather 
than  a disadvantage  because  our  plan  of  assigning  children  to 
institutions  most  appropriate  for  their  special  needs  makes  it 
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possible  for  us  to  choose  the  school  which  in  our  judgment 
best  meets  the  needs  of  each  pupil.  About  one-third  of  the 
blind  children  of  New  Jersey  are  thus  provided  for  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  with  scattered 
assignments  to  other  residential  schools  within  easy  access. 

Two-thirds  of  the  blind  children  of  New  Jersey  are  cared 
for  in  public  school  systems  of  those  communities  where  the 
demand  lies.  These  classes  look  to  the  Commission  for  ad- 
vice and  guidance  and  these,  together  with  the  institutional 
assignments  just  referred  to,  and  a system  of  tutor-reader  ser- 
vice made  available  to  individual  high  school  students,  pro- 
vides the  educational  pattern  for  blind  children  of  the  state. 

As  a part  of  its  educational  service  the  Commission  super- 
vises the  pre-school  environment  of  blind  children,  and  makes 
such  adjustment  as  may  be  required,  even  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding permanent  or  custodial  care  for  children  under  compul- 
sory school  age. 


special  assistance  in  the  form  of  a 
f200  scholarship  for  tuition,  and  a $300  scholarship  for  read- 
ing, and  other  expense  for  blind  students  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  higher  education.  In  order  to  place  this  assist- 

Jome  accomplish  the  most,  the  Commission 

some  three  years  ago,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  En- 
trance  Examination  Board,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blfnd  the 
SLf  by  that  board  for  col  ege  en- 

ship.  -\n  educ-itinnni  -a  ? ^ ^be  Commission’s  scholar- 

Commission  helps  to  solve'll'e  fimthTr'^^^r"’''''!  ''''tb  the 
plicants.  urther  problems  of  these  ap- 

for  fou^ySr's  mVintaine^a  c^'  "7''’ces,  the  Commission  has 
gram  of  this  campTs  not  onlv  ^ 'children.  The  pro- 
needs of  these  children  but  in  the  recreational 

in  to  the  y«r  round  ,■*  intended  to  tie 

those  phases  of  the  chiles  experience  In'd"!'^  ®"l>P>'™'nt 

aio„r.;  L”nT,.S'’'L*  oTrrs't  ou'tst”diJ';f„^=T„t: 
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try.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  who  established  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  herself  a devoted  and  experienced  home 
teacher,  and  she  incorporated  into  the  very  foundations  of  the 
service  her  rich  experience  with  and  deep  insight  into  the 
needs  of  blind  people  to  be  met  by  the  home  teacher. 

The  state  is  divided  into  six  areas,  each  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  home  teacher,  one  of  whom  with  lesser  field  re- 
sponsibility acts  as  the  head  home  teacher.  All  home  teach- 
ers are  without  sight,  and  are  supplied  with  full  time  guides, 
and  auto  maintenance. 

This  group  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  home  teacher  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  long 
on  the  nature  of  the  services  performed  by  her.  To  the  new- 
ly blinded  she  brings  rehabilitation,  courage,  and  a new  out- 
look on  a life  that  must  be  faced  under  new'  conditions.  She 
gives  instruction  in  typing,  the  various  systeiVis  of  reading, 
pencil-writing,  handicrafts,  the  use  of  the  Talking  Book,  the 
duties  of  the  household,  gives  suggestions  for  means  of  get- 
ting about,  and  by  all  other  practical  means  seeks  to  stimulate 
and  adjust  her  pupil  in  meeting  life  anew. 

In  addition  to  her  instructional  duties  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  home  teacher  to  be  continuously  conversant 
with  the  general  status  of  those  blind  individuals  residing  in 
her  area.  It  is  anticipated  that  she  w’ill  visit  every  client  peri- 
odically for  purposes  of  registration  and  determination  for 
])ossibilities  for  service. 

While  the  Commission  relies  upon  particular  staff  mem- 
bers to  render  specialized  services  in  specific  fields  such  as 
education,  prevention,  etc.,  nevertheless,  the  home  teacher  is 
always  considered  to  be  available  for  emergency  contacts  re- 
quired w'ithin  her  area,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  order  to 
render  the  widest  type  of  service  she  will  maintain  ready  con- 
tacts with  social  service  agencies  operating  in  her  territory. 

Out  of  the  instruction  in  handicrafts  the  Kew  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  developed  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  occupational  therapy  service  in  which  blind  people 
purchase  material  from  the  Commission  and  make  it  into 
articles  that  are  sold  through  the  Commission’s  home  indus- 
tries or  sales  department.  Co-operating  closely  with  the 
home  teaching  service  the  sales  department  concentrates  up- 
on making  raw  material  available  to  clients  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  most  reasonable  price  possible  and,  upon  the  in- 
.spection  and  ultimate  sale  of  finished  goods,  sold  through 
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the  Coinmissioii  in  their  behalf.  The  Commission  pajs  trans- 
portation charges  to  and  from  its  headquarters  on  all  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  sold  to  or  for  blind  people,  and 
no  deductions  are  made  for  the  sales  service  provided  by  the 
Commission. 


Articles  sold  through  the  Commission  are  held  to  a high 
grade  commercial  standard.  They  are  disposed  of  for  the 
most  part,  through  organized  sales  held  in  connection  with 
Weeks  for  the  Blind,  annually,  in  the  larger  communities  in 
the  state,  and  through  smaller  sales  held  at  resorts  and  large 
gatherings.  Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop 
commercialized  home  industry  for  the  full  time  employment 
of  blind  people  in  their  homes  through  wholesale  channels. 
This  is  still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage  and  certain 
technical  problems  peculiar  to  governmental  agencies  must 
still  be  solved. 


Experience  has  classified  home  workers  into  three  gen- 
eral groups,— the  “A”  group,  highly  skilled,  anxious  and  able 
to  work  full  time,  and  available  for  commercial  production ; 
the  B group,  which  is  able  to  produce  a satisfactory  and 
salable  article,  but  which  is  able  or  willing  to  work  onlv  in- 
termittenU^^  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  regular  pro'duc- 
tion;  the  C group,  wEose  quantity  and  quality  of  produc- 
tion IS  unlikely  to  approach  commercial  standards,  but  who 
progra^m^^^  occupational  therapy  made  available  through  this 

The  licensing  of  stand  operators  in  Federal  Buildings  is 
the  g iid'  T„d°e"d  ‘1"  Commission®  for 

Bin  of  .ts  'wn  1 S ttrs  to  u T ''‘‘"'^o'P'-Sheppard 
supervision  of  the  Conlmfsion  or  thfEliSrlm 
>n  state,  county,  and  local  public  building  VS 

pe\\rc°afh'''^nJwSeTe'S^^  supplies  equipment,  stock,^'and 

his  stand  he  is,  nevLtheleS  dfrectlfr’''"" 

mission  which  maintains  rlnc  ^ ^ responsible  to  the  Com- 

Title  to  the  location  is  retaSd  wd'h  ThTco"' 

bears  the  expense  of  all  supervision  ” Commission  which 

vice  it  has  been  'utilL?  i"s°  W^PA  Ber- 

ing a foundation  upon  which  a carebflf"^  Project  in  devolop- 
-tv,ce  he  hunt  as  soon  as\ppj'“iraSre'15,re'"‘ 
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Tlic  program  of  Blind  Assistance  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Commission  with  field  workers  from  the 
county  welfare  boards  making  necessary  investigations.  Such 
•Assistance  is  given  on  a need  basis  and  may  not  exceed  $480 
in  any  one  year. 

There  are  other  services  of  a more  general  character  which 
are  administered  directly  through  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lions  Club  of  the  state  any 
blind  person  who  wishes  one  may  secure  a white  cane  by 
applying  to  the  Commission. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  theatrical  managements  a 
large  number  of  theatres  throughout  the  state  admit  a blind 
person  and  guide  without  charge  upon  presentation  of  a pass 
supplied  through  the  Commission. 

Through  special  arrangements  made  with  certain  local 
transportation  companies  the  Commission  supplies  identifica- 
tion certificates  and  tickets  which  enable  blind  people  in 
these  particular  areas  to  travel  on  busses  with  a guide  for  a 
single  fair. 

Through  special  legislation  blind  people,  properly  identi- 
fied by  the  Commission,  may  secure  fishing  licenses  without 
charge. 

The  Commission  maintains  a distributing  service  for 
Talking  Book  machines,  and  has  attempted  to  provide  proper 
upkeep  for  these  machines. 

The  Commission  serves  as  intermediary  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  radios,  Readers  Digests,  and  other  special  gifts  made 
available  to  blind  people  through  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

A limited  loan  service  is  maintained  through  private 
funds  that  ha^•e  been  made  available  through  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Unlike  most  other  states.  New  Jersey  has  but  one  agency 
that  devotes  itself  to  the  needs  of  blind  people.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  coordinate  all  activities  in  their  behalf  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  the  effect  of  making  available  only  one 
channel  of  services  for  meeting  these  needs.  Thus,  New  Jer- 
sey with  an  appropriation  of  little  more  than  $100,000  to  meet 
all  services  of  the  blind,  exclusive  of  cash  payments  for  .As- 
sistance, is  placed  at  a disadvantage  with  other  states  in  which 
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r-Ihroi^T  Slfp^rwrlunds  do„a.ed  h.  a .eu- 
crous  and  interested  public. 

Our  story  of  New  Jersey  would  not  be  quite  complete 
without  making  mention  ot  the  , mo, ect  winch  has  been 

maintained  under  the  Commission  or  the  f ^p^L^al 
inauguration  of  the  “made  work”  program  of  the  hederal 

Government. 


This  project  employing  more  than  thirty  persons  fifteen 
of  whom  are  blind— has  largely  supplemented  the  home 
teaching  service  of  the  Commission  although  there  is  scarcely 
an  area  of  service  that  has  not  received  some  impetus  because 
of  the  additional  assistance  available. 


Time  will  permit  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
activities  in  which  WPA  has  rendered  direct  assistance  to  the 
Commission’s  program  throughout  the  state. 


Capable  blind  people  have  been  used  to  supplement  the 
work  of  home  teachers  in  visiting  clients  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice could  not  normally  be  extended  beyond  the  initial  in' 
structional  period. 


Instruction  in  music  has  been  made  available  to  public 
school  sight-saving  and  braille  classes  in  and  about  the  New- 
ark area.  As  a part  of  this  work  several  people  on  this  pro- 
ject have  been  assigned  to  the  transcription  of  music  into 
large  type  for  the  use  of  persons  with  seriously  defective 
vision. 


The  very  complete  files  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
have  been  gone  over  and  the  material  consolidated  with  de- 
finite advantage  to  the  staff  and  economy  of  space. 

More  than  600  factories  in  New  Jersev  have  been  survey- 
ed to  determine  what  processes  might  be  available  for  per- 
formance for  blind  people.  This  is  onlv  6 per  cent  of  the  fac- 
tories m N.ew  Jersey,  and  upwards  of'l.OOO  jobs  were  found 
w uc  1 could  have  been  performed  by  blind  people  or  people 
with  some  vision. 


Library  facilities  utilized  by  our  home  teaching  and  edu- 

Tal'k^i^  ^rvices  ha\'e  been  thoroughly  organized,  and  our 

Uirn,  n °wpr  ‘a^gelv  cared  for 

through  our  WPA  project.  “ ' 
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In  closing,  may  I stress  the  fact  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Xew  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  provide  some  ser- 
vice to  every  blind  person  in  the  state  whatever  his  age  may 
be  or  whatever  his  station  in  life.  It  is  our  further  objective 
to  protect  for  the  benefit  of  blind  people  whatever  jobs  or 
services  blind  people  can  perform  to  the  end  that  the  public 
may  not  lose  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  blind  people 
through  the  incompetency  or  negligence  of  the  few,  and  that 
such  opportunities  as  are  available  may  be  preserved  for  blind 
people  still  unborn.  Sometimes  we  wdsh  that  we  had  the  as- 
sistance of  private  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  we  in  New 
jersey  feel  ourselves  fortunate  in  finding  it  possible  to  coor- 
dinate all  public  services  in  behalf  of  the  blind  through  the 
auspices  of  a single  unified  organization. 


COMMON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

WILLIS  S.  KNIGHTON,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Eye  diseases  are  often  divided  into  external  and  internal, 
but  this  is  purely  for  convenience.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
most  external  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  lids  are  brought 
about  by  external  agents  like  bacteria,  foreign  bodies,  chem- 
icals, and  injuries.  Conversely,  internal  diseases  of  the  eye 
usually  result  from  poisons  in  the  system  getting  into  the  eye 
via  blood  vessels,  lymph  vessels,  or  bv  direct  extension,  as 
from  the  sinuses. 

The  common  stye  is  an  abscess  at  the  root  of  an  eye 
lash.  External  infection  from  hands,  dust,  etc.  is  responsible. 
The  “internal  stye,”  or  chalazion,  occurs  in  a gland  in  the  lid 
and  is  just  a stoppage  of  the  gland  duct  with  resulant  swe!'- 
ling.  It  may  also  be  infected  and  sore ; usually  it  is  just  a 
small  innocuous  lump. 

The  skin  of  the  lids  is  liable  to  skin  diseases  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  lines  the  lids  on  the  inside  and  extends  up  over  the  eye- 
ball. In  its  simple  form  it  is  often  a “cold  in  the  eye.”  It  is 
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11  01-1  pvternal  agents  like  irritation,  bacteria, 

Chen  cals'etc  bS  may  have  other  causes  like  allergy  or  vita- 
m^rdeficiency.  More  severe  forms  are  often  accompanied  by 
pus  and  may  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  eye  itse  t i 

not  treated  properly. 


Trachoma  is  a form  of  conjunctivitis  for  which  the  cause 
is  unknown.  Although  treatment  may  help  in  many  cases, 
trachoma  often  impairs  vision  by  clouding  the  cornea,  ihe 
eyelids  may  become  deformed  from  the  trachoma  scars  and 
the  lashes  turned  in  so  that  they  scrape  the  cornea. 

The  cornea  is  the  transparent  membrane  on  the  front  of 
the  eyeball  and  if  anything  happens  to  cloud  it  or  to  distort 
it,  vision  is  affected.  Sometimes  small  corneal  ulcers  develop 
with  conjunctivitis  but  they  usually  clear  up  with  conjuncti- 
vitis treatment.  Others  are  the  result  of  foreign  bodies  which 
have  not  been  removed  properly  or  which  left  an  infection. 


Still  other  corneal  ulcers  seem  to  develop  by  themselves 
and  are  very  resistant  to  treatment.  The  probabilities  are 
that  general  systemic  infection  or  lack  of  resistance  plays  the 
main  role  here,  although  the  process  may  have  been  touched 
off  by  an  external  agent. 

Under  the  general  term  keratitis,  we  include  degenera- 
tions of  the  cornea,  as  well  as  inflammations.  In  this  class, 
there  are  many  cases  that  result  from  general  infection  such 
as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  a fairly  common  example,  in  w'hich 
the  cornea  becomes  cloudy  as  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis. 

ew  blood  vessels  may  grow  into  the  cornea  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  oft  the  toxins,  and  that  always  means  that  the  inflam- 
ma  ion  is  severe.  Ihe  cornea  normallv  does  not  contain 


die  cornea,  lies  the  iris  or  colored  part  of  the  eye 

full  of  hlooa choroid,  a tissue 
into  the  bacl-'nf  lies  behind  the  retina  and  extends 

' r the  iris  is  liable  tc 

mav  occur  as  the  re°s\dt  of 'a  ne ''''t  ■ ^'though  an  iritis 

side,  it  is  usually  caused  bv  l5oo  I 7 

cause  is  removed  earlv,  iritL  tend'sto  bTro  '‘f ' 

cur,  with  ultim-itp  ’^en«s  to  become  chronic  or  to  re- 

which  may  result  in  loss  of '!he°eyr'°"’ 
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'Fhc  ciliary  body  lies  at  tlic  root  of  the  iris,  next  to  the 
choroid.  It  contains  blood  vessels  and  the  ciliary  muscle 
which  allowji  the  eye  to  change  its  focus.  It  also  forms  the 
a(.|ueous,  a water}’  fluid  which  passes  in  front  of  the  lens, 
through  the  pupil  and  out  of  the  eyeball  by  channels  in  the 
small  angle  at  the  inside  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  is  called 
the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  when  it  becomes  stop- 
ped up,  the  aqueous  remains  in  the  eye  under  pressure  and  the 
patient  has  glaucoma.  Unless  matters  are  speedily  rectified 
by  treatment  or  operation,  the  continued  pressure  kills  the 
retinal  nerves  and  damages  the  eye  so  that  blindness  results. 

.■\lthough  our  time  does  not  permit  of  too  much  detail,  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  competent  treatment  in 
glaucoma.  In  some  cases,  there  is  pain,  redness  and  impair- 
ment of  vision,  and  the  patient  needs  no  urging  to  see  an 
ophthalmologist.  But  in  the  chronic  type,  there  is  no  warn- 
ing of  any  kind  until  considerable  damage  has  been  done. 
Since  this  disease  occurs  mostly  in  adult  life,  it  would  seem 
only  common  sense  for  all  adults  to  have  a thorough  eye  exam- 
ination. .Any  damage  done  by  glaucoma  is  irreparable.  The 
most  that  the  ophthalmologist  can  do  is  to  stay  the  ])rocess  by 
treatment  or  operation.  His  success  depends  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  the  case  and  the  co-operation  of  the  patient  as  well  as 
upon  his  surgical  and  medical  skill.  Glaucoma  will  tolerate 
no  temporizing. 

1 he  ciliary  body  is  the  seal  of  another  terrible  disease 
called  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  When  it  is  injured  by  a pena- 
trating  wound,  some  unknown  force  often  sets  up  an  irritation 
in  the  other  eye  and  destroys  it.  The  original  injured  eye  is 
then  the  only  one  left  and  its  remaining  vision  is  seldom  good. 
Removal  of  the  injured  eye  before  the  other  is  involved  will 
prevent  sympathetic  inflammation,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  con- 
vince the  patient.  Even  when  the  injured  eve  apparently 
heels,  the  danger  of  sympathetic  involvement  remains,  some- 
times as  long  as  forty  years. 

Diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  come  from  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  other  general  disease.  High  de- 
gree of  myopia  involve  the  retina  so  that  vision  is  im])aircd'. 
Detachment  of  the  retina  may  occur  from  the  same  cause  or 
as  the  result  of  a blow.  Poisoning  from  drugs,  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system 
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.»ec.  the  opcic  nerve.  In  all  .Irene  cases  .he  cause  nrus.  he 
removed  before  any  relief  can  be  expected. 

Cataract  is  a clouding  of  the  lens  in  the  eye.  It  may  occur 

at  any  age  as  the  result  of  poison,  disease,  or  injury,  but  ic 

tvne  is  -in  aee  defect  found  in  some  adults  between 
common  type  is  an  age  a 

forty  and  seventy  years  of  age.  Jixeepr  lo  a 
reports,  the  only  known  cure  is  surgical  removal  of  the  lens, 
for  which  a substitute  is  provided  in  a pair  of  cataract  glasses. 
Cataract  is  seldom  dangerous  and  may  wait  upon  the  conven- 
ience of  the  patient  before  it  is  removed.  If  it  swells  enough 
to  cause  glaucoma,  immediate  operation  is  necessary. 


Hvperopia  (far-sightedness),  myopia  (near-sightedness), 
and  astigmatism  arc  optical  errors  of  the  eye.  They  may  occur 
singly  or  in  combination.  The  optical  error  is  corrected  by 
wearing  spectacles,  and  the  symptoms  due  to  eye-strain  are 
thereby  “cured.” 


In  myopia'  there  is  liable  to  be  a constant  change  in  the 
optical  error  due  to  a stretching  of  the  eyeball,  and  glasses 
may  need  to  be  changed  to  keep  pace.  When  the  elongation 
of  the  eyeball  has  a basis  of  disease  or  hereditary  weakness, 
especial  attention  must  be  jiaid  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  and  to 
the  general  health  and  hygiene.  This  is  ver)-  important  in 
school  children  during  the  years  of  growth.  Malignant 
myopia  is  the  rapidly  progressing  type  for  which  no  cure  is 
known.  In  addition  to  increasing  near-sightedness,  degenera- 
tive changes  take  place. 


Any  imbalance  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyes  may  re- 
sult in  a disfiguring  appearance  like  cross-eve,  or  a strain  to 
keep  the  eye  straight.  In  addition  it  may  be  impossible  to 
use  the  two  eyes  together  to  appreciate  depth.  When  there 
IS  too  much  discomfort  in  using  the  eyes  together,  one  of  them 
IS  allowed  to  turn  and  often  becomes  blind  from  disuse.  Mod- 
ern treatment  consists  in  an  attempt  to  straighten  the  eyes  by 
exercise  or  operation  or  both,  and  finallv  to  get  the  two  eve’s 
to  work  together.  ' 


1 . are  subject  to  disease  like  the  rest  of  the  bod) 

chano-p'^tR*  vision  may  be  impaired  bv  verv  sma 

exupf.  pa  ""  unnoticed  elsewhere.  Eyes  'deserv 

vented  hv  comes.  Trouble  can  often  be  pre 

Ntnted  by  periodic  examinations. 
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SYSTEMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  HOW  THEY  MAY 
RESULT  IN  THE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT 

BRITTAIN  F.  PAYNE,  M.D. 

Attending  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  of  New  York  University 

The  systemic  diseases  which  frequently  cause  the  loss  of 
sight  are  syphilis,  diabetes,  arteriosclerosis,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, kidney  diseases,  tuberculosis,  vitamin  deficiencies, 
\ arious  nervous  diseases,  and  certain  toxemias. 

The  most  publicized  systemic  cause  of  blindness  today  is 
syphilis.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  that  l.S 
per  cent  of  the  individuals  suffering  from  syphilis  eventually 
become  blind.  It  is  also  stated  that  one-third  of  all  congenital 
syphilitics  lose  their  sight.  The  condition  which  actually 
causes  blindness  in  congenital  cases  is  known  as  interstitial 
keratitis  and  offers  more  hope  for  successful  treatment  now 
than  ever  before.  Some  cases,  however,  do  not  respond  to 
most  modern  therapeutic  measures  and  blindness  follows. 
With  the  advent  of  pre-marital  blood  tests  and  adequate  ])rc- 
natal  care,  the  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  are  becoming  ex- 
tremely rare.  In  the  twelve  years  in  which  I have  worked  in 
the  clinics  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmarj%  the  cases 
of  infantile  syphilis  have  gradually  diminished  until  they  are 
considered  clinical  novelties.  This  decrease  in  the  disease 
may  be  attributed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  through 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  the 
various  associations  for  the  blind,  the  municipal,  state,  and 
public  health  services,  and  last  but  far  from  least,  the  doctor, 
who  has  unselfishly  given  a great  deal  of  his  time  without 
charge  to  help  the  poor  unfortunates  suffering  from  sy]ihilis 
and  unable  to  have  private  treatment. 

History  of  Syphilis 

The  epidemic  of  syphilis  which  spread  over  Eurojic  fol- 
lowing the  return  of  Columbus  from  the  discovery  of  .America 
accounts  for  the  theory  that  the  disease  arose  in  the  West 
Indies.  If  the  disease  existed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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None  ol  the  bones  removed  „ ......ed  U,a! 

ruins  show  positive  > ’ '3  |„es  Whether  the 

“irhri^'rE:;s:"n„t.,io.orta„.. 

the  fact  that  the  era  of  aJ'PjjjJ' ^"perdinan^ and  Isa- 
•n,e  Spanish  of  Fmope.  It  struck 

ftaE  where  h'^rearthrot*^^^ 

It  was  called  the  “Spanish  Disease”  by  the  French.  It  was 
only  a short  time  afterward  that  the  poem  Syphilis  appealed 
which  gave  us  the  name  of  the  greatest  scourge  m modern 
history  We  are  told  that  Henry  VIII  suffered  from  the  dis- 
ease and  Mary,  his  daughter  by  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  a 
victim  of  hereditary  syphilis  and  probably  had  interstitial 
keratitis.  There  we're  four  stillbirths  before  Mary  was  .mrn. 
She  was  afterwards  married  to  Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  also  had  the  disease.  Portraits  of  Mary, 
later  known  as  “Bloody  Mary”,  shorv  undeniable  evidence  oi 
congenital  lues.  Only  a few  years  passed  before  Russia  was 
invaded  by  the  disease  and  we  hear  of  “Ivan  the  Terrible”  who 
suffered  from  cerebral  syphilis.  The  spread  of  the  disease 
was  so  rapid  that  all  of  Europe  and  part  of  .Xsia  rvere  affected. 
Its  fury  w'as  probably  spent  in  the  first  attack,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  natural  immunity  developed  as  time  passed.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  use  of  mercury  became  poi:)ular, 
and  the  development  of  great  spas  began.  The  eximcssion, 
“.'\n  hour  with  Venus  is  a life  time  with  Xlercurv,”  ma\'  have 
been  used  by  medical  men  of  the  time. 

Syphilis  is  defined  by  Stokes  as  an  infectious  disease 
caused  by  the  spirocheta  pallida;  of  great  chronicity;  systemic 
from  the  onset : capable  of  involving  practically  every  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body;  distinguished  bv  florid  manifestations 
in  some  instances  and  years  of  asymptomatic  latency'  in 
others;  transmissablc  to  offspring  in  man;  transmissabl'e  to 
certain  laboratory  animals;  and  treatable  to  the  point  of  pre- 
sumptive but  not  tlnis  far  demonstrable  “cure”  by  the  use  of 
f ern  atues  of  arsenic,  mercury  bismuth,  the  iodides,  and  non- 

cause  of  the  disease  was  not 
iscoxered  until  905  when  the  parisitologist,  Fritz  Schaudinn, 
assisted  by  spyhilologist,  E.  Hoffman,  discovered  the  tie- 
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ponenia  pallidum.  The  spirochete  of  syphilis^  is  related  to 
the  group  of  spiral  organisms  of  yaws  and  relapsing  fever. 

Whether  the  organism  of  spyhilis  can  be  classified  as  to 
strains  and  subvarieties  is  debatable.  Stokes  s])eaks  of  cam- 
jugal  tabes  or  paresis  where  husband  and  wife  are  affected 
l)y  the  same  organism  and  cites  the  example  of  five  or  more 
persons  who  developed  paresis  by  contact  with  the  same 
woman.  He  also  observes  that  patients  with  florid  cutaneous 
symptoms  seldom  develop  neurosyphilis.  The  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  predisi^ositions  of  the  host  and 
selectivity  of  the  organism  is  undenied.  Trauma  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  localization  of  a syphilitic  lesion,  and 
the  disease  is  usually  more  evident  at  a place  of  weakened 
resistance.  The  fact  that  the  organism  has  low  viabilit}',  faiH 
tc-  live  in  the  presence  of  oxx  gen,  cannot  stand  dr\  ing  and 
weak  disinfectants,  protects  man  from  its  universality. 

The  reaction  of  the  body  to  syphilis  may  he  divided  into 
two  pha.ses,  the  local  reaction  to  the  chancre,  papule,  or 
gumma,  and  the  general  immunological  reaction  to  the  organ- 
ism. It  has  been  stated  that  an  abrasion  is  unnecessary  for 
the  invasion  by  the  spirochete  and  it  is  possible  to  acquire  the 
disease  without  evidence  of  a chancre.  Nevertheless,  the 
chancre  is  usuall\  the  first  sign  of  syphilis  and  the  pathologi- 
cal ])icture  of  initial  lesions  is  essentially  the  same  regardless 
of  where  they  occur.  After  invasion,  the  treponema  is  dis- 
seminated into  the  perixascular  lymph  s])aces  and  from  there 
into  the  blood  .stream  where  endothelial  swelling  with  pro- 
liferation is  followed  by  obliterative  endarteritis.  This  re- 
action is  accom])anied  by  perivascular  lymphocytic  infiltration 
and  the  appearance  of  plasma  cells  with  consequent  fibrosis. 
1 he  spirochetes  increase  rapidly  while  these  stages  are  in 
])rogress.  .-\fter  a time  local  immunity  is  developed,  and  the 


2 The  spirocheta  pallida  is  about  .25  “u“  In  thickness  and  its  length  Is 
about  the  diameter  of  a red  blood  cell.  The  range  in  length  varies  from  4 to  14 
*u  and  occasionally  as  much  as  24  “u.”  The  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral 
varies  from  6 to  24.  the  central  turns  having  slightly  greater  diameters  than 
the  terminal  ones.  The  refractive  Index  of  the  organism  Is  so  near  that  of  the 
media  in  which  it  Is  found  that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  see  It  with  ordinary 
light.  It  Is  interesting  to  recall  that  Schaudinn  was  able  to  see  the  organism 
and  recognize  the  double  flagellum  at  each  end  without  dark  field  technique. 
The  motility  of  the  organism  Is  controlled  In  three  way.s;  a movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spiral;  a rotation  or  corkscrew  motion;  and  a 
twisting  movement  from  side  to  side.  Motility  disappears  without  loss  of 
contour  in  old  specimens,  and  beadlike  disintegration  finally  takes  place. 
The  demonstration  of  conformity  to  the  postulates  of  Koch  culminated  In  the 
demonstration  by  Noguchi  of  the  organism  in  the  brain  in  general  paralysis. 
He  was  able  to  culture  the  .spirochete  and  Infect  susceptible  animals  with 
the  organism.  Transmission  of  the  disease  to  lower  animals  was  demonstrat- 
ed In  1903  by  Metchnlkoff  and  Roux,  before  the  identification  of  the  spiril- 
lum by  Schaudinn. 


original  '“'“'J  “here'artion^^XcrS  the  organ- 

ri:;^  areacll“ioc„s  (as  ,n  secondary  erupttons)  could  co™- 
oletelv  annihilate  all  treponemata,  htt  e rvooKl  he  le  t to 

br£:?oot\:;X"a:hrel>a:tre^^^^^ 

mdicahoVlha't  ?he'fighris“ovrr“sy'‘pWl'"s  ci5°es  to  become  a 
l"cal  disease  u-ihin  two  hours  after  tnoeu  at.on,  accord, ng  to 
Stokes  From  that  moment  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  reticulo-endothelial  system  is  stimulated  to  action  Just 
what  forces  are  brought  into  play,  is  not  understood  but  at- 
tempts to  develop  a serum  or  vaccine  “cure”  have  yeen  unsuc- 
cessful. The  body  builds  up  a defense  similar  to  that  induced 
by  non-specific  protein  and  is  aided  by  the  variety  of  treat- 
ment used.  The  arsenicals  or  heavy  metals  may  contribute  as 
much  to  tissue  reaction  as  they  do  to  actual  combat  against  the 
organism  itself. 

Incidence  of  Syphilis 

The  incidence  of  arrested  and  active  syphilis  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  determined,  but  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  683,000  cases  are  under  constant  treat- 
ment. The  new  cases  recorded  annually  amount  to  four  for 
each  thousand  population  and  at  least  four  untreated  cases 
appl)'  for  treatment.  Surgeon-General  Parran  in  his  recent 
book,  Shadow  on  the  Land,  estimated  that  one  out  of  ten 
adults  is  affected  by  syphilis  and  at  least  one  million  potential 
mothers  in  the  United  States  have  or  have  had  syphilis.  This 
figure  is  taken  from  an  average  of  reports  registered  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  over  the  past  ten  years  and  is  our  best 
source  of  information  at  the  present.  If  this  is  true,  and  if 
the  rate  of  male  infection,  as  compared  to  female,  is  one  and 
one-half  times  greater,  there  would  be  at  least  three  and  one- 
half  millions  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  manifested  it- 
self in  the  Lnited  States.  This  would  be  for  a period  of  one 
yeai.  If  this  were  applied  to  a space  of  ten  years,  the  in- 
cidence wcHild  approach  10  per  cent  of  our  population,  and  it 
IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  physicallv,  economicallv,  and 
•socia  ly  more  than  tins  number  might  be  affected,  ' either 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  further  stated  by  Parran  that 
^ b l)bndness  in  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 

d irrL.n^  n -same  author  claims  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 

keratitis  if  syphilis  will  develop  interstitial 

keratitis  if  untreated,  but  that  this  can  be  avoided  if  the  pros- 
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pective  nu)ther  takes  sufficient  anti-syphilitic  treatment  con- 
tinuously throughout  pregnancy. 

Diagnosis  of  Syphilis 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  based  on  the  clinical  appear- 
ance of  the  lesion,  and  by  examination  of  secretion  by  dark- 
field  and  various  serological  tests.  In  the  primary  stage  it  is 
important  to  make  repeated  tests  by  darkfield  illumination. 
The  Wasserman  test  is  at  its  best  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  week, 
and  by  that  time  consitlerable  time  is  lost  in  treatment.  Stokes 
states  that  only  about  80  per  cent  arc  positive  at  the  tenth 
week.  This  means  the  disease  might  have  been  diagnosed  if 
sufficient  darkfield  tests  had  been  made.  A complete  physi- 
cal examination  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis.  It  is  important  to  know  the  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  cardiovascular  system  before  treatment  is  consid- 
ered. .-K  neurological  examination  may  show  involvement  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Treatment  should  be  planned 
according  to  physical  findings.  It  is  possible  that  concurrent 
tuberculosis  might  bar  the  use  of  iodides.  Arsenicals  might 
be  contra-indicated  in  the  presence  of  kidney  disease. 

The  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  is  manifest.  It  is 
possible  to  “cure"  from  98  to  100  ])er  cent  of  the  cases  if  treat- 
ment is  started  within  the  first  fourteen  days.  Only  80  per 
cent  can  be  “cured”  if  treatment  is  delayed  until  the  Wasscr- 
mann  is  positive.  This  means  that  a few  days’  delay  in  treat- 
ment may  seriously  affect  the  final  outcome.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  chancre  is  a definite  laboratory  procedure.  Differential 
cha  racteristics  described  by  various  authors  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  demon.stration  of  the  trepanema  with  darkfield 
within  the  first  ten  days  is  from  90  to  95  per  cent  efficient, 
whereas  the  \\  asserman  test  is  usually  negative.  .About  8() 
per  cent  of  the  primary  lesions  may  be  diagnosed  by  darkfield 
through  the  fifth  week.  .After  that,  the  organism  disappears 
from  the  lesion,  and  the  W asserman  rate  ascends  and  becomes 
almost  always  |)ositive.  .A  positive  test  usually  means  that 
the  patient  has  syphilis  but  with  the  absence  of  pht'sical  signs 
nr  history  of  the  disease  sex  eral  checks  should  be  made.  Other 
disea.se  causing  ])ositive  W'as.sermanns  are  yaws,  rcla])sing‘ 
fever  and  leprosy.  Most  good  laboratories  perform  iirccii)ita- 
tion  tests  as  a check  on  their  W'’assermann  reactions.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  approximately  20  i)er  cent  of  the  late  and 
latent  syphilides  will  show  negative  W'as.sermann  reactions, 
and  it  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  that  a negative  test 
does  not  disprove  syphilis. 
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Ocular  Syphilis 

that  ocular  lesions  occur  n 40  per 

birth '''The°m^s?  common  manifestation  is  interstitial  Icera- 
oS  whi  h is  usually  seen  from  the  fourth  to  the  twentieth 
but  may  occur  in  adult  life.  Interstitial  keritit.s  is  char- 
acterized by  “clouding  of  the  cornea.”  It  usually  affects  both 
eyes  in  spite  of  treatment. 


The  diagnosis  of  interstitial  keratitis  is  aided  by  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  patient.  The  presence  of  “Hutchinson  s 
triad”,  interstitial  keratitis,  notched  teeth,  deafness,  and  a pe- 
culiar formation  of  the  face  and  cranium  with  a prominent 
forehead  and  “saddle-nose,”  suggests  syphilis. 


In  addition  to  interstitial  keratitis,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  syphilic  infections  of  the  eyelids, 
conjunctiva,  orbit,  and  optic  nerve  in  congenital  cases.  The 
entire  uvea  is  usually  affected  when  the  cornea  becomes  in- 
volved, as  the  sclera  and  the  retina. 


In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  interstitial  keratitis,  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  deep  sclerosing  keratitis,  tuberculosis, 
leprosy,  trachoma,  glaucoma,  the  effect  of  chemicals,  and 
keratitis  disciformis-  Most  of  these  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
Wassermann  test. 


Acquired  Syphilis  of  the  Eye 


Acquired  syphilis  about  the  eyes  may  manifest  itself  as  a 
chancre  of  the  eyelid,  brow,  or  conjunctiva.  It  is  most  often 
seen  in  the  region  of  the  inner  canthus  but  may  appear  at  an\' 
point.  Ihe  lesion  presents  the  same  pathological  picture  in 
this  region  as  it  does  about  the  genitalia.  Induration,  ulcera- 
tion, and  lymiihatic  involvement  are  evident-  The  darkfield 
examination  is  usually  positive. 


Secondary  lesions  ma}'  appear  as  annular  or  circinate 
manifestations  resembling  various  ringworm  infections.  A 
gumma  may  develop  as  a small  induration  on  the  evelid  or  in- 
volve the  greater  part  of  the  orbit,  causing  protosis  and  signs 

e so.''  T been  removed  in  sSch 

in  il'^>strated  bv  a specimen 

>n  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Eve  and  Ear  Infirmarv 
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which  showed  gummatous  tissue  on  microscopic  examination. 
'I'he  eye  was  removed  before  the  days  of  the  Wassermann 
test-  The  most  common  involvement  of  the  orbit  is  tlic 
gumma,  and  the  patient  may  or  may  not  have  a great  deal  of 
pain.  The  lesion  is  especially  amenable  to  treatment. 

Involvement  of  the  nerves  to  the  eye  is  often  encountered 
ill  neuro-syphilis.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  .Argull- 
Robertson  pupil,  which  reacts  to  accommodation  but  not  to 
light-  Cases  of  complete  and  partial  ophthalmoplegia  may  be 
seen  but  seldom  is  an  individual  muscle  affected. 

Syphilitic  involvement  of  the  optic  nerve  is  observed  late 
in  the  disease  as  a rule.  It  manifests  itself  as  a chronic  de- 
generative change  due  to  vascular  embarrassment  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  spirochetes  into  the  nerve  bundles.  The  ophthal- 
moscopic appearance  of  the  disc  in  syphilitic  atrophy  is  usually 
dirty  grayish  in  appearance  but  may  be  almost  white.  The 
caliber  of  the  retinal  arteries  is  (liminished  and  areas  of 
choroiditis  may  be  seen. 

The  cornea  is  seldom  involved  in  primary  or  secondary 
syphilis.  It  may  become  inflamed  by  the  extension  of  a pri- 
mary lesion  from  the  conjunctiva  or  by  the  deposits  of  pre- 
cipitates on  the  endothelium  from  iridocyclitis.  It  is  often 
involved  in  congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  Iritis 

Acquired  syphilis  most  often  affects  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body  and  is  called  syphilitic  iritis.  It  belongs  to  the  second- 
ary stage  but  may  be  congenital-  It  is  characterized  by  some 
pain  and  photophobia  with  diminution  of  vision.  It  accom- 
panies such  manifestations  as  skin  eruptions  and  involve- 
ments of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  lesions  are  classed  as 
papules  of  nodules  which  may  be  the  size  of  a pin-head  and 
only  present  at  the  periphery  or  near  the  pupillary  margin. 
They  tend  to  heal  and  disintegrate  as  the  disease  iirogresscs. 
The  slit-lamp  shows  cells  in  the  anterior  chamlier  and  adhe- 
sions of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens-  Dejiosits 
are  seen  on  the  endothelium.  In  some  instances  there  is  no 
localized  evidence  of  the  disease  and  one  has  to  rely  on  the 
.slit-lamp,  muco-cutaneous  lesions  and  the  Wasserman  reac- 
tion. It  is  possible  for  a gumma  to  develop  in  the  iris  or 
ciliary  body.  They  are  usually  quite  painful,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  be  elevated.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  usually  accompanies  such  attacks- 
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Iridocyclitis  caused  by  the  treponema  usually  responds 
to  treatment  better  than  any  uther  ocular  manifestation  ol 
-viihilis.  The  attack  may  be  severe  and  the  patient  suffers 
considerable  pain,  but  under  mydriatics  and  anti-luetic  treat- 
ment improves  rapidly. 

Involvement  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  offers  a differ- 
ent problem.  If  the  blood  ves.sels  supplying  the  retina  are 
diseased  and  the  nerve  shows  evidence  of  atrophy,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  modified  to  care  for  those  structures.  The 
best  check  we  have  on  the  ophthalmoscope  is  the  visual  field 
test,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  this  as  we  treat  the 
jiatient-  Visual  fields  cannot  be  checked  too  often,  especially 
in  neuro-syphilis.  It  is  wise  to  check  the  visual  fields  a week 
or  so  after  each  injection  of  tryparsamide,  despite  the  fact  that 
a number  of  neurologists  and  syphilologists  claim  that  there 
is  no  need  for  such  procedure.  Until  it  is  definitely  proven 
that  arsenic  does  not  affect  the  optic  nerve  in  advanced 
syphilis,  it  is  better  to  be  cautious  with  its  use.  Acute  ojitic 
neuritis  from  syphilis  is  seldom  seen  and  when  appreciated, 
responds  very  nicely  to  treatment.  Retrobulbar  neuritis  and 
involvement  of  the  chiasm  may  appear  in  some  cases-  Visual 
field  tests  are  most  important  in  such  instances. 

Diabetes 


Diabetes,  a disease  in  which  sugars  are  not  utilized  iirop- 
erly  by  the  body,  may  cause  blindness.  A condition  known  as 
diabetic  retinitis  is  the  most  common  lesion  affecting  x ision. 
L\amindtion  with  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  silverv  white 
spots  in  the  background  of  the  eye.  Flame-like  hcmo'rrhages 

asat.ons  o blood  may  cause  total  loss  of  sight-  A hemor- 
age  max  be  extensive  enough  to  cause  glaucoma. 

Cataract  is  a common  complication  of  diabetes  If  the 

diet  and  insulin'  Some  of  the  n P^perly  controlled  by- 

existing  retinitis  tmd  Sen  le  by  pre- 
perfect operation.  In  some  cases”  tlir  ^ 

to  swell,  causing  a hardening  of ’the  evebau” 
lo^s  of  sight  if  it  is  not  removed  surgiSuv  Permanent 

Inflamation  of  the  iris  AvtfU  1 

levers,  occasionally  occurs  in  'dfabeS^'^Tm  P'&"ient 
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somewhat  rcsistent  to  treatment  and  often  causes  cataract 
formation  witli  subsequent  blindness. 

In  spite  of  insulin  treatment  and  a better  appreciation  of 
diet,  diabetes  is  a formidable  foe  of  vision  when  it  attacks  the 
eves- 

Arteriosclerosis  and  High  Blood  Pressure 

■Arteriosclerosis  and  high  blood  pressure  usually  go  hand 
in  hand.  W hen  the  eyes  are  affected,  hemorrhages  and  exu- 
dative processes  may  destroy  the  seeing  coats  of  the  eye. 
Thickened  and  brittle  blood  vessels  do  not  stand  increases  in 
pressure  well  and  give  wa}-  under  the  strain.  WTen  retinal 
hemorrhages  occur,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  extravasa- 
tions are  present  in  the  brain.  The  ocular  lesions  are  often 
indications  of  what  may  be  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  indicate  the  oncoming  demise  of  the  patient-  The 
treatment  of  eye  lesions  caused  by  arteriosclerosis  and  hyper- 
tension is  confined  to  genera!  measures  such  as  rest,  diet,  and 
sedatives. 

Kidney  Disease 

Kidney  disease  often  causes  the  loss  of  sight  by  inflam- 
matory and  hemorrhagic  processes  in  the  back  of  the  eye. 
Useful  vision  may  be  restored  in  acute  cases  of  short  dura- 
tion, but  chronic  types  seldom  imijrove.  Chorio-retinitis  frt)m 
toxemias  of  pregnancy  may  improve  if  the  causative  factor  is 
eliminated,  but  normal  fields  of  vision  may  not  return. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  may  involve  any  part  of  the  eye  and  is  a 
freciuent  cause  of  blindness-  The  disease  is  seldom  j)rimar\- 
but  secondary  to  an  old  quiescent  lesion  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  eye  is  thought  to  develop  a .sensitivity  to 
tubercle  decomposition.  The  retina,  vascular  layers,  iris  and 
fibrous  tunics  may  be  attacked,  separately  or  collectively. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  eye  is  often  painful  and  may  last  for 
months  f)r  years,  causing  total  loss  of  vision.  It  is  possible 
to  hel])  ])atients  with  this  disease  by  local  treatment  but,  again, 
rest,  diet,  and  fresh  air  are  most  im])ortant- 

Vitamins 

Practically  all  vitamins  needed  by  the  human  body  are 
included  in  a well-balanced  diet.  It  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time  that  the  addition  of  cod-liver  oil,  fresh  fruits,  and 
vegetables  to  an  ordinary  diet  prevents  certain  deficiency  dis- 
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u;itc  tlieir  worth. 


Toxemias 

In  addition  to  toxemias  of  pregnane),  toxic  states  from 
certain  chemicals  may  cause  blindness.  1 he  use  of  reducing 
drugs  such  as  di-nitrophenol  may  diminish  vision  by  causing 
cataracts  and  glaucoma-  The  inhalation  of  fumes  from  cer- 
tain paints  and  insecticides  may  produce  cataracts  or  optic 
neuritis-  Long  exposure  to  heat  or  direct  sun  rays  often  af- 
fects the  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that  useful  sight  is  lost. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  with  the  constant  im- 
provement of  treatment,  surger}-  and  preventive  measures, 
most  of  the  conditions  discussed  will  be  helped  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AS  APPLIED  TO  HOME  TEACHING 

^PRUDENCE  PATTERSON 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

Blindness  in  mankind  is  as  old  as  the  race;  its  causes, 
manifold.  Not  until  the  very  recent  past  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive countries  has  there  been  notable  ad\ance  in  its  pre- 
vention and  remedial  skill  for  its  alleviation.  In  every  land 
toda} , there  are  still  far  too  many  causes  for  blindness  which 
need  not  have  been;  wars,  common  accidents  industrial  bay- 
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Thruugliout  uncounted  generations,  blindness,  like  death, 
has  been  no  respecter  of  persons — only  less  certain.  It 
came  alike  to  king  and  priest,  to  rich  and  ])oor.  loda\,  it 
strikes  first  and  hardest  at  the  weak  and  most  defenseless, 
and  the  folkways  of  every  land  have  always  determined,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  role  and  the  status  of  the  blind.  They  be- 
came, in  minds  of  the  jieople,  poets,  saints,  clairvoyants,  pros- 
titutes, and  beggars.  These  roles  were  their  right,  laid  upon 
them  by  the  culture  patterns  of  a society  which  was  not  awake 
to  the  knowledge  that  the  blind  do  not  form  a caste  or  class; 
that  they  are  as  individual  as  other  members  of  the  species ; 
and  that  they  might  have  some  wish  to  choose  their  own  jilace 
in  life  or  maintain  one  already  established. 

Because  of  profound  and  stirring  changes  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  world’s  history,  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ushered 
in  a new  era;  and  the  birth-hour  of  many  social  movements,  so 
long  in  gestation,  came  at  last.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  at  a time  of  such  quickening,  society  should  begin 
to  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Happily,  men  began 
first  to  reason  together  about  the  plight  of  the  children  who, 
for  so  long,  had  been  thought  to  be  recipients  of  the  just  wrath 
of  the  diety  in  punishment  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Before 
a third  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  gone  by,  three  residential 
schools  for  blind  children  has  been  set  up  in  the  noruieastern 
])art  of  the  United  States;  and  others  quickly  followed  in 
various  centers  of  population  over  the  country.  This  was 
years  before  there  was  free  education  available  to  all  the 
children  of  the  nation ; and  therefore  far  too  early  for  the  idea 
f)f  classes  for  the  blind  in  normal  ])ublic  schools  or  s])ecial 
classes  for  partially  seeing  children  to  hav'e  caught  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  far-thinking  educators  and  sociologists. 

But  the  throwing  open  of  educational  oi^portunities  to 
blind  children  drew  in  its  wake  a baffling  set  of  new  i)roblems. 
What  were  the  “educated”  blind  to  do  when  their  school  years' 
were  over?  Where  were  they  to  go?  What  was  to  be  done 
for  those  per.sons  who  had  become  blind  after  they  were  too 
old  to  attend  residential  schools?  Many  of  the  adult  blind 
needed  most  desperately  to  earn  their  own  livings  but  far  too 
few  of  them  were  trained  to  hold  jobs  of  any  kind.  What 
was  to  be  <lone?  Were  the  schools  to  become  not  only  places 
for  special  education  and  training  for  the  young,  but  hospices 
for  the  indigent  blind  until  they  should  become,  like  the  alms- 
houses, overcrowded  with  a heterogeneous  hoard?  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  man\  years  before  anyone  had 
thought  of  s]K‘cial  workshops  for  the  handicapped  or  \oca- 
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tional  guidance  whicli  might  lead,  after  specific  and  intensive 
training  to  individual  placement  in  regular  channels  of  the 
world’s  work.  This,  too,  was  long,  long  before  society  had 
recognized  the  prerogative  of  its  variously  handicapped  mem- 
bers to  the  essentials  of  life  when  they,  or  those  legalK  re- 
sponsible for  them,  could  not  provide  these.  There  was  no 
outdoor  relief  for  the  blind  in  those  days. 


By  1882,  the  situation  was  becoming  acute-  At  that  time, 
it  was  decided  to  try  out  an  experiment  already  begun  in  Eng- 
land some  thirty  \'ears  earlier,  that  of  sending  visitors,  or 
teachers  into  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind.  This  was  a marked 
departure  from  tradition;  and  it  is  significant  because  it 
proved  to  be  the  first  step  toward  a planned  program  for  the 
adult  blind.  It  registered  an  important  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  society  toward  its  blind  members;  and,  though  the  evo- 
lution of  the  concept  has  been  painfully  slow,  there  has  been 
continuous  progress  ever  since  both  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  type  of  services  offered. 


So  recent  is  the  launching  of  this  undertaking  that  there 
is  scarcely  a teacher  among  us  who  has  not  met  or  known  in- 
timately at  least  one  of  those  first  home  teachers  who  pion- 
eered the  trail  for  us-  Many  of  them  served  without  pav, 
their  work  sponsored  by  the  schools  for  the  blind;  but  so  well 
did  they  perform  their  chosen  tasks  that  the  program  which 
we  seek  to  carry  forward  today  was  made  possible.  In  ac- 
cordance wdth  the  spirit  of  the'  times,  the  chief  work  of  the 
first  teachers  W'as  to  give  religious  comfort,  to  teach  some 
embossed  type  which  would  bring  the  Bible  to  the  blind,  and 
to  act  as  friendly  visitors  giving  “to  those  who  sat  in  dark- 
ness  neighborl}  cheer  and  sunshine”  w'hich  would  make 
their  lot  more  bearable  "until  such  time  when  thev  should  be 
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It  is  now  almost  sixty  years  since  home  teaching'  was  be- 
gun in  America;  and  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  that  those  years 
have  produced.  What  is  our  job  in  the  light  of  our  inheri- 
tance and  our  obligation? 

Because  of  the  various  set-ups  in  our  different  fields,  pri- 
\ate  and  i)ublic,  “job”  may  mean  many  different  things  to 
each  of  us;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the  different 
policies  of  our  sponsoring  agencies,  our  purposes  are:  (1)  to 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  maladjustments — emotional  and  mate- 
rial— in  the  newly  blinded ; (2)  to  seek  to  readjust  the  blind  in 
such  a way  that  they  may  better  be  able  to  live  happily  and 
usefully  in  a world  made  for  seeing  people;  (3)  to  interpret 
the  blind  to  the  seeing  and  promote  those  good  manners  and 
courtesies  which  may  make  for  easier  and  more  pleasant  inter- 
course between  the  blind  and  the  seeing. 

With  what  tools  do  we  take  up  our  responsibilities? 

Most  of  us,  because  we  are  blind,  have  already  faced  and 
overcome  many  of  the  problems  which  are  bewildering  the 
pupil.  It  is  only  to  the  degree  that  we  are  able  and  willing  to 
use  the  experience  gained  through  our  handicap  that  we  have 
any  claim  of  advantage  over  the  seeing  home  teacher  for  the 
blind.  We  who  have  bridged  the  chasm,  should  hold  in  our 
hands  the  builder’s  implements  ready  to  help  the  fellow  trav- 
eler who  comes  up  to  the  brink  and  calls  to  us. 

The  home  teacher  must  be  a person  possessed  of  strong 
physical  health ; otherwise  she  will  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  strain  placed  upon  her  energy  and  powers  of  endurance. 
She  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
the  fatigue  of  long  hours  and  still  retain  within  herself  untap- 
ped resources  which  can  be  called  upon  when  needed  to  pro'- 
duce  the  maximum  of  efficiency- 

The  home  teacher  must  be  emotionally  well-balanced  as 
to  her  own  problems  in  order  that  she  may  the  more  clearly 
see  and  understand  the  problems  of  the  pupil  in  their  true 
character. 

The  teacher  should  present  such  a personal  appearance 
as  to  cleanliness,  neatness  of  dress,  and  good  grooming  as 
will  make  her  readily  acceptable  in  any  group.  She,  of  all  peo- 
ple, can  least  afford  to  allow  herself  to  become  careless  in 
these  matters,  for  there  is  no  yardstick  more  frequently  used  in 
the  judging  of  a person’s  character  than  the  kind  of  per.sonal 
appearance  one  makes. 
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1”';:::^  si  : » be  ^suntly  ...  touch  »-i.h  the  general  pu^ 
1 ..L  because  the  lives  of  her  pupils  w.ll  follow  no  s.ngle 
pllwn  but  .uanv  an.l  diverge.rt  ones.  W.th  all,  she  must  have 
!i  well-oiled  sense  of  humor.  1 here  can  be  no  place  in  t 
mind  of  the  successful  home  teacher  tor  racial,  religious, 
political,  economic,  or  social  prejudices- 

As  for  the  academic  requirements  for  the  home  teacher 
one  cannot  be  too  rigid  since  it  has  already  been  demonstrated 
that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  specific  curriculum 
cannot,  of  itself,  produce  fool-proof  guarantees  of  success  in 
anc'  gi\'en  field  of  social  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  as  time  passes,  and  as  the  whole  scope  of  the  home 
teaching  field  expands,  an  ever  increasing  demand  should  be 
made  that  the  home  teacher  for  the  blind  bring  to  her  job 
((ualifications  as  high  as  those  required  of  seeing  workers  in 
other  and  allied  branches  of  social  work.  Regardless  of  what 
ma)-  or  may  not  have  been  the  qualifications  of  any  particular 
individual  upon  entering  the  field  of  home  teaching,  she  should 
require  herself  to  keep  up  with  the  most  advanced  practices, 
nut  only  in  her  chosen  field,  but  in  work  for  the  blind  as  a 
whole,  in  what  is  being  done  evith  and  for  other  handicapped 
groups,  and  especiall)'  recent  trends  in  modern  social  work. 

If  the  home  teacher  is  to  function  adequately,  she  must 
understand  the  principles  invoh'ed  in  the  practice  of  case 
work ; how  otherwise  can  she  hope  to  co-operate  with  other 
social  workers  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  those  she  has 
been  especially  appointed  to  serve?  Home  teaching,  is  a branch 
oL  social  work,  not  the  whole  field.  The  wise  home  teacher 
will  make  use  of  tlie  welfare  resources  in  her  territory  instead 
(jf  .iltempting  to  stdve  personally  evcr\-  problem  that  is  pre- 
sented to  her.  She  will  understand  her  own  limitations  and  will 
realize  lhat  she  is  a specialist,  perhaps  no  better  cpialified  to  do 
the  work  ol  the  general  case  worker  than  is  that  individual  to 
successtully  turn  herself  into  a home  teacher  bv  some  trick 

. 1 there  are  other  re- 

n the  ^ ° her  is  that  of  referring  the  pupil  in  need 
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c>e  diagnoses  and  prognoses  together  with  the  doctor’s  recom- 
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mcndalions  for  treatment,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  there 
is  no  active  medical  social  worker  to  do  the  follow-up  work- 
By  this,  1 ilo  not  mean  that  the  home  teacher  is  qualified  to 
take  the  place  of  a medical  social  worker.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  true;  but  she  can  he  helpful  if  she  is  informed  and  acts  in- 
tellig'ently.  Often  she  may  find  that  she  must  help  carry  on 
this  most  im|)ortant  work ; and  she  should  therefore  seek  to 
accjuire  all  information  possible. 

y The  teacher,  too,  must  be  ac(iuainted  with  the  relief  set- 
up in  her  district ; she  must  be  able  to  tell  her  pupils  where 
ti>  go  for  assistance ; and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  she  must 
be  able  to  interpret  practices  of  relief-giving  agencies  to  her 
pupils  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 


Because  the  teacher  is  far  too  busy  with  her  necessary 
program  of  home  teaching  to  do  anything  that  can  be  success- 
fully carried  on  by  some  one  else,  she  should  be  able  to  organ- 
ize and  supervise  an  active  corps  of  volunteers  who,  under  her 
guidance,  will  take  over  that  part  of  her  job  which  is  known 
as  simple  “friendly  visiting-”  If  she  is  careful  in  the  selection  of 
these  volunteers,  and  in  the  assigning  of  those  persons  for  them 
to  visit,  and  if  she  is  able  to  give  the  training  and  supervision, 
they  may  become  a source  of  great  help  to  her  and  a comfort 
to  the  blind  in  their  homes. 


.0 


In  her  work  with  and  for  the  blind,  the  home  teacher  has 
a tool  not  usually  i)ermitted  the  regular  case  worker.  She  is  a 
teacher.  As  such,  with  discretion,  she  may  employ  educational 
princijtles  of  suggestion  and  motivation  not  allowed  the  case 
worker.  And  what  may  she  teach?  Anything  that  may  help 
b.er  reach  her  goal  of  being  of  practical  service  to  the  blind. 
Braille,  Moon  type,  the  use  of  the  script  board,  typewriting, 
the  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf  blind,  the  best  use  to  be  made 
of  the  Talking  Book  machine,  how  to  walk  with  a guide,  how 
tc'  find  the  way  about  one’s  home,  how  to  jjerform  personal 
and  household  tasks,  how  to  use  the  hands  for  various  skills — 
cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  mending,  crocheting,  knit- 
ting, cooking — as  well  as  planning  menus,  recipes,  budgets, 
anti  general  shopj)ing  and  marketing.  It  may  be  as  sim])le  a 
thing  as  the  accepted  manner  of  holding  a cigarette,  or  demon- 
strating to  some  young  thing  that,  though  blind,  she  can 
learn  to  put  on  her  own  make-u]).  There  are  perhaps  scores  of 
other  things  which  the  home  teacher  brings  to  her  pupils  in 
their  proper  time.  Therein  lies  the  case  work  in  home  teach- 
ing. Xothing  must  be  taught  or  given  until  the  way  for  its  ac- 
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1 ^nmetimes,  in  our  eagerness  to 
ceplance  has  been  hrepaied-^b  ^ pupil  of  mine 

do-  something,  we  do  the  g fgHow  who  would  marr\ 

told  me  that  she  her  a Talking  Book  machine, 

her  and  be  good  to  hei . Ugfore  a week  was  out.  _ 
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her  role  as  teacher,  she  is  .y  \arious  time  - ^nfessor 

worker  and  teacher,  a friend,  an  adviser,  a fathei  contesso  . 
She  probablv  knows  her  pupils  better  than  anyone  else  i 
world  knows  them.  She  is  constantly  striving 
vices  fit  the  needs.  Karl  de  Schweinitz  has  said  Case  work 
is  the  art  of  helping  people  out  of  trouble-  Who  us 

does  not  practice  it;  and  who,  other  than  the  rai 
teacher  is  better  (jualified  to  work  with  the  adult  blind  in  the 

homes? 


RECENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

* ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Probably  most  of  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Home 
Teachers’  Conference  arc  familiar  with  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  a general  way.  In  case,  however,  you 
have  not  all  been  able  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  what  we 
are  doing,  I have  been  asked  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  re- 
cent activities  of  the  Foundation. 

Scholarships  and  the  New  Order 

The  Social  Security  .Act  has  resulted  in  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  of  thousands  of  social  w'orkers  who 
must  deal  more  or  less  with  blind  people-  As  a result  state 
welfare  departments  and  schools  of  social  w'ork  are  concern- 
ing themselves  much  more  about  the  blind  than  ever  before. 
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'I'lic  I''ouiidation  is  endeavoring  to  assist  in  this  field  by  con- 
ducting state  institutes  for  social  security  agents  wishing  to 
learn  about  the  needs  of  blind  people  and  bow  they  should  be 
met.  The  Foundation  also  published  about  two  years  ago  a 
book  entitled  What  of  the  Blind?,  designed  to  provide  a cer- 
tain amount  of  helpful  information  to  students  of  work  for 
the  blind.  This  book  has  had  a very  gratifying  reception,  and 
as  a result  we  are  preparing  another  book  of  supi)lementarv 
material  entitled  More  of  the  Blind,  which  will  be  off  the 
press  this  winter-  With  the  help  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, the  Foundation  has  also  issued  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy, Books  About  the  Blind,  which  will  prove  a helpful 
guide  to  anyone  wishing  to  read  what  there  is  available  on  any 
phase  of  blindness  and  the  blind. 

\ew  state  departments  for  the  blind  are  being  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  selecting  home  teachers 
these  departments  are  requiring  training  in  social  work-  A 
restdution  passed  by  your  conference  two  years  ago  has  hel|)ed 
greatly  in  crystalizing  in  the  public  mind  the  requirements 
which  candidates  for  home  teaching  positions  should  meet. 
The  Foundation  is  very  anxious  to  see  to  it  that  with  the  de- 
mand for  home  teachers  to  have  these  new  qualifications, 
blind  people  are  not  crowded  out  of  this  field.  If  they  are 
crowded  out,  1 think  it  will  be  due  very  largely  to  the  fact 
that  i)roperly  qualified  young  blind  people  have  not  taken  pro- 
fessional training  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  new  standards 
for  social  workers.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  for  a number  of  years  assisted  blind  people  to  train  for 
the  home  teaching  profession  by  awarding  them  scholarships 
and  helping  them  in  other  ways  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  good  schools  of  social  work-  We  all  want 
to  keep  a reasonable  proportion  of  blind  personnel  on  our 
home  teaching  staffs,  but  to  do  this  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
right  kind  of  pco])le  train  for  this  field. 

Surveys 

The  changing  conditions  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  i)ar- 
ticularly  the  increased  responsibility  for  social  welfare  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  have  prompted 
a number  of  well-established  agencies  for  the  blind  to  review 
their  policies  and  ])rograms  to  discover  what  changes  are  rc- 
<|uired  to  bring  thetn  into  line  with  present-day  conditions. 
1 he  field  staff  of  the  I'oundation  has  been  kejit  extremelv 
busy  during  the  past  year  assisting  in  these  studies-  The  v'ahie 
of  such  surveys,  hdwex'cr,  de])ettds  not  onl\  upon  the  wisdom 
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National  Industries  for  the  ^nized  to  co-operate 

can  Foundation  for  the  ® ; \he  administration  of  the 

with  the  Federal  government  tne^^  departments  of  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  certain  of  their  requirements 

Federal  ^Ki\nd  It  is  the  function  of  National 

from  workshops  '"^„iloJate  orders  among  the  work- 

industries  for  handle  this  business,  and  to  he  p 

shops  for  the  ‘ . for  the  products  of  blind  work- 

in  o\her  ways  to  outlets  for  the  p 

nrcn.  Prior  to  June  under  the  Wag- 

commodities  purchased  b\  ^ ^ 1940,  nine  other  pro- 

ner-O’Day  Act.  mats  ’ pillow  cases,  whisk 

ducts  have  been  ^dded-cocoa  ^ma  ^^^^t^esses,  inner- 

brooms,  sanitar)  sw^abs,  wall  and  ceiling  mops- 

spring  mattresses,  pederal  government  during 

S:  pitTear  "al:  yid  wages  to  blind  people  amounting 
to  inore  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

-\  new  industry  has  been  developed  by  National  ImU.s- 
tries  Which  Ses  considerable  promise-  With  the  co-opeia- 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  a special  design  of  ne 
rubber  link  mat  has  been  perfectecb  the  p l"  ^ ..re 

is  well  adapted  to  blind  labor.  Twenty-tive 
now  manufacturing  link  mats-  This  . 

capital  to  initiate,  and  the  processes  arc  easily  learned  b> 
blind  people.  Furthermore,  as  it  is  largely  an  assembly  ion, 
the  product  may  be  standardized  so  that  all  mats  are  ot  a 
uniformly  good  quality. 


Library  Service  and  Home  Teaching 

The  Foundation  has  alw'ays  been  interested  in  promoting 
library  service  for  the  blind.  One  of  our  first  projects  was  to 
perfect  machinery  for  interpointing  which  resulted  in  reducing 
the  bulk  and  expense  of  braille  books  by  upwards  of  40  per 
cent-  The  Foundation  then  induced  Congress  to  pass  the 
Pratt-Smoot  law  under  which  $100,000  is  appropriated  an- 
nually for  embossed  books  which  are  circulated  b}'  the  li- 
braries. In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  could  not 
make  satisfactory  use  of  embossed  books,  the  Foundation  de- 
\clopcd  the  Talking  Book.  It  took  the  lead  in  a co-operative 
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effort  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Talking 
Book.  The  appropriations  have  been  increased  from  $75,000 
in  1935  to  $325,000  in  1940.  Congress  has  autliorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250,0(X),  I)ut  unfortunately  at  present  the  ap- 
propriation is  $25,000  short  of  this  amount.  Every  home 
teacher  should  help  in  getting  the  Talking  Book  appropria- 
tion up  to  the  amount  limited  by  law.  I would  suggest  that 
you  make  it  your  business  to  get  acquainted  with  your  local 
Congre.ssman  or  L'.  S.  Senator  and  tell  him  about  the  Talking 
Book,  for  if  the  members  of  Congress  realize  the  value  of  the 
Talking  Book,  I am  sure  adequate  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able. I’erhaps  you  know  some  blind  person  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  a member  of  Congress,  who  could  help  in  this 
endeavor. 

The  Talking  Book  Increases  the 
Usefulness  of  the  Home  Teacher 

\\  hen  the  Talking  Book  library  was  first  started,  there 
was  a feeling  on  the  i)art  of  some  home  teachers  that  the  Talk- 
ing Jjook  might  supplant  braille  and  make  unnecessarv  much 
of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher.  1 believe  that  the  average 
home  teaclier  now  realizes  that  the  Talking  Book  increases 
her  usefulness  by  enabling  her  to  bring  to  many  of  her  clients 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  reading  which  no  amount  of  in- 
struction in  finger  reading  could  have  brought  to  a large  pro- 
portion of  them.  While  the  Talking  Book  will  never  take  the 
place  of  braille,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  several  li- 
braries, such  as  those  of  New  Yr)rk  and  Chicago,  the  Talking 
Book  circulation  c(|uals  the  braille  circulation.  In  one  large 
library  in  the  South  the  Talking  Book  circulation  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  braille  circulation. 

Talking  Book  Machines 

One  of  the  most  baffling  problems  in  the  early  days  of  the 
1 alking  Book  was  how  to  supply  the  machines  for  reading 
them.  The  WPA  has  co-operated  with  the  Foundation  in 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  Icxlay,  of  the  25,0(X)  Talking  Book 
machines  in  use  in  this  country,  *21  ,(X)0  were  supjilied  through 
the  W I’.\  project  sjjonsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
sui)ervised  by  the  American  h'oundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
project  is  now  at  work  on  the  production  of  another  l.BOO 
machines.  To  date  there  have  been  made  \VP.\  grants  for 
the  construction  of  Talking  Book  macliines  and  Talking  Book 
accessories  aggregating  $1,120,500.  This  WPA  project  is 
also  assisting  with  the  repairs  of  government-owned  machines. 

1 am  wondering  if  home  teachers  arc  having  any  difficulty  in 
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getting- 

.mdiinS  So  no  blind  person  who  needs  a Talking  Book 
mSdIiSS  ;honld  be  without  one-  If  he  can  afford  to  purchase 
•i  machine  he  can  obtain  one  from  the  Ameiican  houndation 
the  Bli'ittl  at  the  cost  of  otatiufacture.  If  he  cant.ot  alfor.l 
to  buy  one,  the  home  teacher  should  usuall\  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a government  machine  for  him. 


Talking  Book  Topics 

One  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  bringing  a max- 
imum of  library  service  to  blind  people  is  the  dissemination  ot 
information  regarding  the  books  available.  T.  he  Foundation 
has  for  five  years  published  a quarterly  magazine  known  as 
Talking  Book  Topics-  This  magazine  includes  reviews  of  all 
Talking  Books  issued  during  the  preceding  quarter.  It  is  sent 
free  to  everv  Talking  Book  reader  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  tib- 
tain  their  names  and  addresses.  About  20,000  ink-type  copies 
are  now  being  circulated,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  expand  the 
number  to  include  all  readers.  We  realize  that  many  blind 
people  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  magazine  read  to  them- 
We  could  not  afford  to  make  a free  distribution  of  the  maga- 
zine on  Talking  Book  records,  but  in  March,  1939,  we  in- 
augurated a Talking  Book  edition  of  Topics,  which  is  supplied 
to  blind  people  at  one  dollar  a year.  This  subscription  does 
not  cover  the  entire  cost,  but  does  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
carry  on  its  publication.  We  have  less  than  1,000  subscrip- 
tions to  this  edition.  I feel  certain  that  manv  hundreds  of 
l alking  Book  readers  do  not  know  that  the  Talking  Book  edi- 
tion is  available.  Home  teachers  can  help  by  bringing  this 
mattei  to  the  attention  of  readers  who  could  easily  afford  to 
l)ay  the  one  dollar  subscription  price.  I'erhaps  seeing  i)eo]>lc 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  Talking  Book  edition  of  Tojiics 
tor  their  blind  friends. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  HOME  TEACHER 


SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Department  of  Personnel  and  Research,  Perkins 
Institution 


I’erl'ins'V^il!  literature  on  home  teaching  in  the 

of  ; o 1?  o'",  -T  this  nnirning  a 

nil  ngh  ideals  and  quite  a specialized  tech- 
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niquc,  fast  developing  a new  profession — social  work  for  the 
blind.  If  you  have  attained  the  standards  set  by  your  leaders, 
my  paper  will  give  you  a little  that  is  new ; if  a fair  proportion 
of  you  are  now  on  the  way  up  to  that  exalted  level,  psychology 
should  have  a special  message  for  you ; for  both  groups — those 
who  have  arrived  and  those  who  are  on  the  way— a review  of 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  psychology  touches  the  daily  life 
of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  should  prove  welcome. 

I.  The  Psychology  of  the  Home  Teacher 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  psychology  should  be 
an  essential  help  to  the  home  teacher:  (1)  since  she  should 
understand  herself  and  be  a well-adjusted  member  of  society; 
and  (2)  since  psychology  has  much  to  say  about  the  technique 
of  the  interview  and  the  details  of  successful  teaching. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a blind  home 
teacher  has  certain  advantages  over  one  with  sight,  not  only 
in  the  early  despondent  period  of  the  newly  blinded  but 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  rehabilitation-  “Seeing  is  be- 
lieving; if  my  blind  teacher  can  lead  a fairly  normal  life,  so 
can  I.”  But  such  a teacher  can  succeed  only  if  she  has  her- 
self arrived  at  a wholesome,  poised  social  adjustment,  and  the 
study  of  psychology  should  contribute  largely  to  this  attain- 
ment. “Know  thyself”  through  the  compari.son  of  your  own 
mental  experiences  with  those  of  the  average  normal  adult 
discussed  in  the  elementary  textbooks  such  as  Woodworth’s 
1‘hychology  (49),^  and  if  you  do  not  find  yourself  sufficiently- 
portrayed  there,  try  the  books  in  mental  hygiene  (19)  for 
minor  deviations  involving  tricks  of  escape,  and  then  go  on, 
if  necessary,  to  abnormal  psychology  (38).  Be  sure  to  talk 
it  over  with  someone — a teacher  of  psychology  if  possible,  a 
sympathetic  friend  otherwise — for  you  w-ill  be  sure  to  find  in- 
dividual differences  and  personal  idiosyncrasies  which  may- 
cause  you  needless  anxiety.  Don't  be  too  disturbed  if  you 
have  a very-  active  imagination  so  long  as  y-ou  do  not  confuse 
the  real  with  the  imaginary-  and  fall  into  misleading  state- 
ments. There  is  nothing  abnormal  about  you  if  you  have 
colored  hearing — some  great  musicians  have  reported  that  a 
symphony-  in  color  always  accompanies  a symphony  of  sound; 
nor  are  y-ou  queer  if  you  have  number-forms  with  the  digits 
arranged  in  a receding  path  off  into  space,  or  in  a staircase 
figure,  or  as  a series  of  terraces  with  a jump  at  each  ten. 
Don’t  w-orry  if  you  blush  more  readily-  than  y-our  friends 

2 Numbers  after  names  refer  to  the  Hat  of  books  and  articles  which  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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1 . cnmp  entirely  creditable  reason),  and  this  is 

r^afS 

SlTSlTdiryo';  drSms  to^crns^.lt  a psycholog.st  than 
a frienrfor  the  friend  might  tell!  Collect  and  study  your 
Jationahzations  and  alibis  and  compare  them  with  the  cases 
in  the  books.  Everyone  uses  such  escape  mechanisms  occa- 
sionally, but  only  self-inventory  can  keep  us  from  playing  too 
many  of  these  tricks  upon  ourselves-  In  the  Teachers  horum 
for  November,  1926,  I have  reported  a number  of  everyday 
examples  (20). 

Illusions  are  entirely  normal ; if  the  sides  of  the  street  did 
not  appear  to  come  together  we  should  know  that  our  eyes 
were  defective : blind  as  well  as  seeing  believe  that  a pound  of 
feathers  is  lighter  than  a pound  of  lead  and  will  regularly 
select  the  larger  of  two  blocks  as  the  lighter,  when  they  are 
exactly  equal  on  the  scales.  But  hallucinations  approximate 
the  abnormal  and  if  you  have  delusions — unreasonable  fears  of 
persecution,  extravagant  ideas  of  your  own  importance  or  tal- 
ents— or  persistent  unfounded  anxieties  and  phobias,  the 
psychologist  should  refer  you  to  the  psychiatrist  for  imme- 
diate and  competent  help. 

For  your  convenience  I have  prepared  a brief  bibliography 
of  titles  for  your  study  of  yourself  and  your  pupils.  As  a pre- 
liminary you  may  be  interested  to  see  how  near  you  now  come 
to  the  ideal  home  teacher  according  to  Miss  Ruenzi  (42)  in 
her  paper  before  the  American  Association  of  WTrkers  for 
the  Blind  in  1937.  A home  teacher,  she  says,  should  have  a 
wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a generous  supply  of  con 
mon  sense,  a good  sense  of  humor,  a thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  many  problems  confronting  the  newly 
blinded,  a pleasing  personality,  tact — “kindness  executed  with 
intelligence,  good  health ; she  should  dress  in  good  taste 
and  be  scrupulously  neat ; she  should  be  known  and  respected 
in  ler  community  and  able  to  participate  creditablv  in  social 
ai  lairs  and  in  club  meetings. 

On  the  technical  side,  also,  psymholvogv  should  be  able 
'^uch  help.  According  to  Murrav  B.  Allen, 

le  lome  teachers  are  the  general  practitioners  of  the  ser- 
_^  ce  called  upon  to  diagnose  almost  everv  sort  of  maladv  and 

n e niedicine-’”  this  is  certainl'v  the 

1 ure  one  gets  from  reading  the  English  Handbook  for 
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Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  (25)  and  from  the  lists  of  home 
teachers’  duties  published  in  America.  Miss  Ruenzi  would 
recjuire  a high  school  education,  thorougli  knowledge  of  all 
raised  types,  training  in  various  handicrafts,  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  common  eye  diseases,  and  a period  of  practice  to 
appl\-  the  ideas  learned  by  study.  Miss  Lillian  K,  Garside 
(16)  says  that,  in  the  early  days,  Massachusetts  home  teach- 
ers taught  reading,  pencil  writing,  braille  music,  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  chair  caning,  and 
some  housekeeping;  later  they  added  pith  and  rush  and  press 
seating,  basketry,  raffia,  tatting,  and  typewriting.  Miss  Isabel 
Scott  (43)  says  that  in  Newfoundland  a social  worker  must 
be  teacher,  nurse,  agriculturist,  housekeeper,  navigator,  jour- 
nalist, stenographer,  and  friend. 

In  all  these  varied  activities  we  may  find  both  a psychol- 
ogy of  learning  and  a i)sychology  of  teaching.  Did  you  ac- 
quire your  own  special  abilities  in  the  most  economical  and 
pleasant  way,  so  that  you  can  use  the  same  methods  with  your 
pu])ils,  or  do  you  think  science  might  suggest  better  methods? 

Here  are  a few  rules  of  effective  study  listed  bj-  Dr.  Guy 
M-  \\’hii)ple  (48(  for  high  school  and  college  students:  form 
a place-study  habit;  form  a time-study  habit;  begin  work 
promptly;  take  on  the  attitude  of  attention  but  do  not  let  in- 
tense application  become  fluster  or  worry ; do  your  work  with 
the  intent  to  learn  and  remember;  seek  a motive  and  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  you  are  working  for  the  teacher;  make  a dura- 
tion of  your  periods  of  study  long  enough  to  utilize  “warm- 
ing-up” but  not  so  long  that  you  suffer  from  weariness  or 
fatigue;  when  drill  or  rei)etition  is  necessary,  distribute  your 
work  over  several  periods;  after  intensive  application,  pause 
for  a time  and  let  your  mind  be  fallow  before  taking  up  anv- 
thing  else;  use  various  devices  to  com])el  yourself  to  think 
over  your  work;  work  out  concrete  examples  of  general  prin- 
ciples and  apply  your  knowledge  as  soon  as  possible;  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  a ])oem,  declamation,  or  oration,  do  not 
break  it  up  into  parts  but  learn  it  as  a whole ; in  committing 
to  memory  it  is  better  to  read  aloud  than  to  read  silently,  and 
better  to  read  rapidly  than  slowly.  Of  course  some  of  these 
rules  do  not  fit  some  of  the  things  you  have  found  it  necessary 
to  learn ; but  psychology  could  find  rules  as  suitable  to  your 
special  tasks  as  these  rules  have  been  for  the  high  school  and 
college  student.  Perhaps  your  own  mistakes  in  learning  will 
help  you  to  use  better  methods  in  teaching. 
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|■svchol,.By  has  a S0<'<1  ">  about  motivation, 

will,  .lU  which  all  teaching  is  liitilc,  and  the  .|,lcst,on  o moli- 
' ion  is  a fundamental  one  at  your  first  contact  with  you 
mospective  pupil.  Your  leaders  seen,  to  reahee  the  import 
•ince  of  the  first  steps  in  overcoming  despondency  or  lethargy 
in  tlie  newly  blinded.  Certainly  wholesome,  common-sense 
,,sychology  may  pave  the  way  to  co-operative  effort.  1 he 
general  situation  is  very  well  pictured  by  John  \ ars,  as  quoted 
by  Miss  Lucy  Wright  (50): 


The  work  of  home  teaching  requires  a knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a tact  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  cope  with  all 
manner  of  characters  and  dispositions.  We  have  always  to  re- 
member that,  while  we  are  teachers,  we  have  no  real  authority 
and  must  always  allow  our  pupils  to  judge  for  themselves.  We 
must  remember  that  they  are  not  children,  but  men  and  women 
who  have  reached  maturity,  used  to  directing,  and  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  governed.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to 
forget  that,  in  the  matter  of  what  they  can  do  best  without 
sight,  we  certainly  know  much  better  than  they  what  is  best 
for  them. 


Human  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  blind  woman  who  had 
to  wait  two  days  before  she  could  gel  anyone  to  read  to  her  a 
letter  which  she  had  been  long  expecting,  and  to  the  blind 
man  wdro  had  never  been  allow'ed  to  do  much  for  himself  but 
got  great  satisfaction  from  being  shown  how'  to  open  and  close 
a window'.  Great  tact  and  indomitable  optimism  may  be 
needed  to  convince  the  i)atient  that  “what  is  left  of  him  is 
very  much  more  im])ortant  than  what  he  has  lost"  (using 
Miss  l.ucy  Wright’s  phrase),  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
gain  light  through  work,”  that  through  occupational  therap_\- 
he  ma\  be  recalled  to  life”  and  set  on  his  wav  to  useful  citi- 
zenship again. 


T u V strongest  point  of  our  work  [writes  Miss  Garside]  is, 
I believe,  that  we  give  our  pupils  something  to  think  about  be- 
sides  themselves  and  their  affliction.  We  visit  them  in  the  hope 

occupation.  But  even  when  we 
fact  that  accomplished.  The  mere 

SaLs  w IT  ’ visiting  unfamiliar 

tinfon  a3  off  and  difficult  stairways,  get- 

people all  this  makiT  ^ visiting  and  meeting  new 

couSge.  ^ impression  and  gives  hope  and 

listec?arilo’rand^Xn\v"D^^  Lychology  might  be 

ings  without  warning  him.  l)oM^speak^n  h 

I speak  to  him  as  u he  were 
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deaf,  or  stupid,  t)r  a child.  Don’t  remind  him  unnecessarily 
of  his  handicap  nor  make  great  effort  to  hide  it.  In  reading 
him  a letter  don’t  mix  in  your  comments,  for  it  may  not  be 
easy  for  him  to  distinguish  the  text  and  the  annotations. 
Build  up  his  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  intellectual 
activity  without  sight  through  the  development  of  the  other 
senses.  Cultivate  in  yourself  the  faculty  of  clear  and  exact 
description  to  help  the  blind  person  vistialize  scenes  and 
events,  blelp  him  in  social  orientation  by  telling  him  who  is 
in  the  room  and  informing  him  when  people  enter  or  leave. 
Stimtilate  him  to  do  his  work  well,  to  get  a better  mastery  of 
his  technique  than  a seeing  person  needs  to  assure  security  in 
his  work.  Give  him  frank,  kindly  criticisms  of  his  product  to 
help  him  improve  it,  not  minimizing  the  difficulties. 

Textbook  psychology  offers  other  helps.  The  technique 
of  the  interview,  as  developed  in  personnel  work  and  business, 
might  give  hints  to  the  home  teacher  who  seeks  to  determine 
the  student’s  fitness  for  one  or  another  occupation  or  the  like- 
lihood that  he  will  make  a successful  emotional  adjustment  to 
his  handicap.^  In  the  long  series  of  visits  for  training,  per- 
haps the  psychology  of  suggestion  would  give  the  largest 
number  of  valuable  hints.  Suggestion  is  not  essentially  mys- 
terious or  magical  though  it  seems  to  work  like  magic  when 
I)roperly  used.  You  kiss  away  a child’s  hurt : you  have  done 
nothing  to  the  bump,  but  you  have  distracted  the  child’s  at- 
tention from  its  injury  to  your  love.  Someone  says  “Aren’t 
you  feeling  well  today?  You  are  looking  pale.’’  How  many 
ot  us  can  resist  the  fear  that  t)ur  friend  is  right?  How  quick- 
ly we  go  to  a mirror,  test  ourselves  here  and  there,  perhaps 
even  resorting  to  the  use  of  a fever  thermometer.  Alany  a 
story  has  been  told  of  strong,  healthy  people  being  driven  to 
their  beds  by  joking  friends  who  arrange  to  meet  them  in  suc- 
cession with  the  same  awesome  (luestions.  And  who  can 
withstand  bargain  “ads’’  and  the  i)rospect  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing?  Why  does  a sarcastic  remark  hurt  us 
more  than  frank  criticism? 

Suggestion  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  process  of 
getting  into  another  person’s  mind  an  idea  involving  action, 
which  the  reciijient  resj)onfls  to  without  a clear  understanding 
or  deliberate  decision-  If  you  see  me  yawn,  or  hear  me  yawn, 
(or  perhaps  if  you  merely  hear  the  word  “yawn”),  you  have 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  act  upon  the  suggestion. 


3 See  the  Interestln*  Chapter  3 In  Ruch's  P.sychology  and  Life  (41). 
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1,1  Up  sillier  than  the  mother  who  left  her  children 
vviS^h'e  fhrar command,  “Whatever  you  do  don’t  put  beans 
in  vour  noses?’’  What  child  could  resist  such  an  idea.  When 
ai  learned  to  ride  a bicycle  or  to  drive  a car,  do  you  remem- 
ie  how  you  were  drawn  to  every  tree  or  lamp  post  you 
looked  at?  Of  course  you  did  not  want  to  run  into  them  but 
many  beginners  have  done  so,  and  only  feel  safe  when  they 
follow  the  wise  rule,  “Keep  your  eyes  on  the  road  you  want 
to  follow  and  neglect  the  things  at  the  sides. 


In  dealing  with  people,  old  or  young,  suggestion  has  given 
us  one  of  our  most  valuable  techniques.  Contrast  the  homes 
where  suggestion  is  used,  with  those  in  w-hich  discipline  and 
command  are  the  rules  of  the  day.  How  easy  it  is  to  ^ 
little  child  to  behave  if  the  behavior  is  in  the  form  of  “help- 
ing mother”  rather  than  as  a severe  restraint.  W'hat  child 
has  not  sacrificed  precious  playtime  when  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  cleaning  off  the  blackboard  for  his  teacher  ? Who  has 
not  seen  other  jobs  accomplished  through  Tom  Sawyer’s 
technique  in  painting  the  fence?  How  much  easier  it  is  to 
get  Junior  to  do  a job  if  w'e  let  him  do  it  his  own  way!  Who 
can  resist  a suggestion  that  saves  his  face  in  an  embarrassing 
situation  and  clears  the  air  of  a storm  which  would  have  come 
on  the  issuance  of  a direct  command? 


With  your  pupils  then,  suggestion  should  be  a major 
technique.  A hint  rather  than  a command,  a hope  which  may 
be  rejected  now  but  not  forgotten,  a promise  of  something  bet- 
ter after  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  a vision  of  the  future 
in  terms  of  what  someone  else  with  a similar  handicap  ha^ 
done— all  these  suggestions  may  take  root  and  bear  fruit  when 
the  time  is  ripe,  if  we  do  not  try  to  drive  them  in,  to  domi- 
nate, or  to  dictate.  \our  technique  of  leading  the  blind  with 
his  hand  on  your  arm  rather  than  the  unenlightened  method 
of  pushing  a blind  person  around  with  loud  directions,  gives 
us  an  apt  analogy  for  the  teaching  of  the  newly  blinded-  Lead 
through  your  resourcefulness  in  ideas  and  their  compelling 
\aue,  3ut  let  your  pupil  follow  if  he  accepts  and  approves 
your  ideas,  hesitating  or  even  standing  still  if  he  is  not  ready 
uj  go  a ead.  When  you  make  your  first  visit,  your  hints 
tip  no  result,  but  they  probably  will  not 

dnnp  hp  1 the  suggestion  that  what  you  have 

h-ivp'  tr,  open  mind.  Perhaps  you  will 

tw'hich  1 decent  work  on  the  learning  of  adults 

leari  '^e  age  of  forty  an  adult  can 

learn  piactically  anything  he  will  put  his  mind  to)  in  order 
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to  overcome  the  common  excuse,  “You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks.”  Mrs.  Schaefer  reports  that  she  tauglit  a woman 
of  seventy-eight  to  read  and  write  braille,  to  type,  and  to  talsc 
up  her  tatting  again.  Doubtless  many  of  you  could  match 
this  case. 

You  may  have  to  deal  with  the  common  belief  that  “one 
has  to  be  in  the  mood”  to  do  anj'thing  well : then  promptly 
suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  get  one.self  “in  the  mood”  by 
actually  beginning  the  job,  whatever  it  is-  Probably  you  were 
taught  in  high  school  that,  when  you  sat  down  to  write  a 
theme  and  felt  you  could  not  begin,  you  could  arouse  your- 
self and  finally  accomplish  something  good  if  you  would  only 
start  and  write  anything  that  came  into  your  head,  throwing 
your  successive  trials  into  the  wastebasket  until  you  got 
warmed  up  and  really  accomplish  something.  According  to 
the  biographies  of  writers,  many  great  works  have  been  pro- 
duced under  pressure  of  poverty  and  on  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, in  most  unpromising  surroundings.  “Not  being  in  the 
mood”  would  seem  to  be  just  another  alibi,  but  one  which 
might  be  frequently  used  by  the  handicapped. 

Closely  related  to  suggestion  is  the  tendency  to  imitation 
which  you  may  similarly  call  into  play.  child  who  dares 
not  skate  or  swim  alone,  may  be  stimulated  to  try  when  he 
sees  others  of  his  age  skating  or  swimming,  c^r  when  you  of- 
fer to  do  either  thing  along  with  the  child.  .\  young  pianist, 
slow  at  reading  music,  may  gain  stimulus  and  make  great 
progress  through  graded  i)iano  duets-  So  with  your  timid 
pupil  past  middle  life,  imitation  of  what  you  can  do,  and  the 
chance  to  do  something  along  with  you,  may  give  the  motiva- 
tion needed.  .■\nd  every  forward  step,  every  new  accom- 
plishment, will  serve  as  a suggestion  of  coming  efficiency  and 
the  independence  that  comes  with  achievement. 

II.  The  Psychology  of  the  Pupil:  What  Has  Sudden  Blindness 

Done  To  Him? 

Quite  as  important  as  the  psychology  of  the  teacher  and 
the  psychology  he  uses,  is  the  psychology  of  the  pupil.  Some 
jieople  think  that  the  greatest  contribution  of  psychology  to 
education  is  its  enijihasis  on  individual  differences  and  its  in- 
sistence upon  the  adjustment  of  teaching  techniques  to  the 
nature  of  the  individual  pupil.  What  shall  we  say  about  your 
pupils?  Does  blindness  put  them  into  a class  or  group  in 
which  similarity  rather  than  difference  is  the  rule?  May  we 
jiroperly  speak  of  “the  blind’  and  generalize  about  them? 
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You  are  familiar  with  the  debate  on  this  question,  and 
later  you  will  perhaps  be  impelled  to  give  your  own  opinion 
on  the  matter.  In  my  reading  I have  found  both  blind  and 
seeing  writers  voting  both  ways.  “Without  vision  the  blind 
lose  so  much  that  they  must  move,  act,  and  feel  differenlly 
from  the  seeing,”  writes  one  man-  “The  blind  are  difficub 
to  manage  in  school  or  shop,”  writes  an  employer.  “Unpleas- 
ant traits  of  selfishness  and  lack  of  regard  for  others’  rights 
and  privileges  characterize  many  of  the  blind,”  writes  a super- 
intendent of  a residential  school.  “The  blind  tend  to  be  trust- 
tul  and  cheerful,  while  the  deaf  are  likely  to  be  distrustful  and 
jealous,  writes  another.  Ur.  French  (14)  and  Dr.  Burritt 
(7)  emphasize  the  differences  rather  than  the  similarities 

Ur'iSfwrites 

in  who  see, 

■hat  so  to  mYe  uT^^sonamv 

some  are  dull  and  almost  unteacLble  intellects, 

pride  about  their  personal  ?nnearSeP  ^ 

of  any  appreciation  of  its  importance  some^ha  devoid 

characters,  others  are  weak  eSSO  led  ®‘erling 

able.  easily  led,  and  wholly  undepend- 


blio<I«ss!'rn”aoe‘’„thUmi'o'  n'",';  in  degree  , 

fects  of  the  cause  of  blindnesl^  “"■'“a™'  a 

Kate  roley's^'fuYplI"®  "'l  "iany  subscribing  to  Mis 
■lark."  Charles  Magee  .-\da,us  a)'l  "l"*'  'oil's  >h 

Miss  Lucy  Wright  (50)  says. 


Blindness  is  often  tues  i 

common,  except  the  desire  thing  blind  people  have 

walk  and  talk,'^and  dan?e  " d°  human  gS- 

as  all  the  rest  do.  end  work  and  play  exact 

Winifred  Holt  f'9A\  • i 

I heir  Friends  writesT  Handbook  for  the  Blind  ai 

Remember  that  nn 

SSlylr'l  fo  •>'="S„T„?Teor  "00"*  » olasa  in  ar 
it  Th/tsv  ^e^PR^sizes  individiiaiit  affliction.  On  tl 
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hundred  details  which  they  substitute  for  sight.  In  most  other 
respects  they  are  sighted  people  in  the  dark.  They  still  have 
the  tastes,  desires,  ambitions,  and  passions  of  the  seeing.  Their 
calamity  has  not  done  away  with  personality  or  egoism.  Prob- 
ably these  have  been  accentuated  by  abnormal  conditions. 

[aval  (29)  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  changes 
which  he  seems  to  think  inevitable. 

Egoism  and  vanity  [he  writes]  are  the  prime  motives  of 
human  actions:  with  the  blind  these  faults  sometimes  assume 
excessive  proportions.  It  is  quite  natural,  indeed,  that  the  blind 
[man],  deprived  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self-defense, 
should  be  especially  self-centered  and  preoccupied  with  the 
help  that  he  can  attract  or  demand  from  another;  that  he  should 
think  more  of  himself  than  of  others  better  armed  for  the  strug- 
gle. The  vanity  which  one  often  meets  in  him  finds  its  chief 
nourishment  in  the  wonder  expressed  by  those  who  notice 
every  time  he  does  anything  alone. 

After  all,  is  vanity  a vice?  Is  it  not  rather  a motive  which 
often  leads  to  well-doing?  That  the  blind  [man]  should  de- 
vote himself  to  useful  pursuits,  that  he  should  have  the  desire 
of  working  for  another,  that  he  should  provide  for  the  needs  of 
his  family  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  and  take  pride  in  it, — where 
is  the  harm? 

“The  moralists  have  said,  ‘Choke  out  thy  pride.’  I say, 
‘Justify  it;  it  is  the  secret  of  all  great  lives.’  ’’  So  writes  Daniel 
Sterne. 

S.  G Swift  (45)  thinks  that  the  visualizing  blind — those 
who  have  enjoyed  vision  long  enough  to  see  things  in  their 
mind’s  eye  after  sight  itself  is  lost — have  a psychology  iden- 
tical with  the  seeing,  while  those  born  blind  build  up  a dif- 
ferent universe  and  develop  various  j^eculiarities.  Cutsforth 
(8)  puts  the  matter  still  more  strongly. 

No  single  mental  activity  of  the  congenitally  blind  child 
[he  writes]  is  not  distorted  by  the  absence  of  sight.  Not  a 
single  sense  escapes;  the  sensory  equipment  and  processes  of 
observing  are  organized  quite  differently  in  the  blind  from  the 
normal  seeing  child.  His  social  world,  like  his  world  of  objects 
or  perceptual  world,  is  not  the  same  world  in  which  the  seeing 
child  lives. 

In  another  place  he  writes : 

Under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  society,  not 
one  of  these  sixty  thousand  human  beings  has  developed,  or 
can  possibly  develop,  a strictly  normal  personality.  The  rea- 
sons are  wholly  psychological. 

From  the  instant  the  blind  child  is  born,  or  from  the  in- 
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stant  the  seeing  child  loses  his  sight,  psychological  influences 
from  within  the  individual  and  from  his  social  environment  be- 
gin to  shape  his  process  of  growth.  It  is  during  infancy  and 
childhood  that  the  individual  lays  down  patterns  of  behavior — 
attitudes,  feelings,  habits — which  are  to  remain  with  him  for 
life  ....  It  is  generally  supposed  that  blindness  represents  the 
mere  absence  or  impairment  of  a single  sense.  On  the  con- 
trary, blindness  changes  and  utterly  reorganizes  the  entire 
mental  life  of  the  individual.  The  earlier  this  frustration  oc- 
curs, the  greater  the  reorganization  that  is  demanded,  and  the 
greater  also  the  effect  of  the  frustration  upon  seeing  indivi- 
duals whose  attitudes  determine  the  hygiene  of  the  blind. 

In  his  paper  for  the  1939  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  (9)  Cutsforth  expresses 
himself  still  more  pessimistically : 

Even  in  spite  of  the  very  best  that  the  best  of  us  can  do  . . . 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a healthy  adjustment  for  the  blind 
Instead  there  are  two  main  types  of  maladjustments.  One  fur- 
nishes  an  egocentric  state  of  security  for  the  blind  individual; 
the  other  furnishes  pride  and  satisfaction  to  Society  and  their 
blfnd"^  workers,  and  a more  active  and  useful  life  for  the 

When  opinions  differ  so  radically,,  science  seeks  an  an- 
motive'wL^^''"^^-  ‘^^^Penments ; it  raises  the  question  of 
set  a wMe  h emotionally  held,  and  it  tries  to 

facv  nf  fhp  ‘ judgment  to  counteract  the  common  fal- 

lacy of  the  single  case.”  Obviously  the  seeing  public  which 

oneA^is  conspicuous 

it  sees  in  a tew  blind  the  characteristics 

form  a stereotvne  the  unscientific  in  general  tend  to 

then  exuect  -ifl^  f Professor  or  the  business  man,  and 
tbe  bjotessors  to  conform  to 

group  treatment,  just  as  Ihe'imyfe 

after  all,  or  the  busine^e  Cssor,  who  is  a human  being 

-fuses  lo  ^ or  a tyrant 

points  to  the  long^ist^'^f the  individual,  and 
large  group,  the  differences  ""''ow  that,  in  any 

larities.  Think  of  the  lonJ  Vf  numerous  than  the  simi- 
a man-made  civilization  nnH ^ ^ of  woman  for  equality  in 

of  a famous  psychologist  tint  the  recent  dictum 

m which  there  is  the  vvirU  + • rc  seeking  two  groups 

the  groups  and  the  greate  r ; "u ^’^fforence  between 
could  hardly  make  a wor.se  rh* " groups,  you 

composed  of  men  and  the  other”' *^^'  0 one  group 

other  of  women.  Measure  a thou- 
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sand  higli-scliool  boys  and  a thousand  high-school  girls:  you 
may  find  differences  in  the  average  attainment  of  the  two 
groups,  but  think  of  the  individuals  above  and  below  the 
average  in  both  sexes,  the  best  in  either  sex  being  frum  two  to 
three  times  as  good  as  the  poorest  in  any  trait  we  measure. 

Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  use  “the  blind’’  in  popular 
speech  just  as  we  use  “the  young’’  or  “the  old,’’  but  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  no  more  accurate  than  when  we  say 
“The  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west.’’  We  are  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  claiming  that  “the  young”  take  greater  chances  with 
automobiles,  that  "the  unmarried”  take  greater  risks  with 
airplanes,  and  that  “the  old”  are  more  cautious  on  slippery 
pavements.  In  the  same  sense  we  may  group  “the  blind” 
together  in  any  situation  in  which  the  fact  of  blindness  may 
handicap  them  all.  It  seems  quite  plain  that  “the  blind”  must 
have  a dread  of  bumping  into  things,  \vhich  is  not  shared  by 
the  seeing,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  more  cheerful  about 
the  bumps  they  get  than  is  the  case  with  seeing  people,  who 
have  the  experience  less  frequently.  We  are  not  justified, 
however,  when  we  generalize  and  deduce  corollaries:  because 
the  blind  share  some  one  characteristic  in  common,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  share  others.  We  may  speak  of  “the 
college  student,”  “the  social  worker,”  “the  teacher,”  “the 
minister,”  without  criticism  so  long  as  we  limit  our  state- 
ments to  the  special  elements  which  they  share ; but  every 
measurement  of  a group  of  college  students  or  ministers  or 
salesclerks  shows  enormous  individual  differences  and,  out- 
side of  the  characteristic  which  they  share  in  common,  thc\ 
may  be  as  unlike  as  they  are  alike  in  the  trait  which  has  at- 
tracted attention.  For  scientific  purposes  “the  blind”  is 
hardly  more  significant  than  “the  rich”  or  “the  highbrow.” 

But  psychology  has  also  some  specific  results  to  quote, 
since  experimental  and  statistical  studies  have  now  been  car- 
ried on  with  blind  children  for  a considerable  number  of  years. 
We  can  now  speak  with  reasonable  assurance  on  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  blind : we  arc  less  positive  about  the  emo- 
tional and  volitional  life,  though  clinical  studies  have  some 
contributions  to  make  which,  how'ever,  may  seem  to  raise  as 
many  issues  as  they  settle- 

Two  (juestions  on  the  sensory  life  of  the  blind  have  pro- 
voked much  interest  and  discussion — sensory  compensation 
and  facial  vision.  You  may  have  seen  my  review  of  the  ex- 
tensive literature  on  these  two  topics  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  (21,  22).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there  arc  enormous 
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individual  differences  among  blind  people  in  both  these  func- 
tions; that  compensation  is  not  a God-given  equalization  for 
the  loss  of  vision  but  must  be  earned  by  careful  attention  to 
sensory  cues  which  are  relatively  unimportant  and  thus 
neglected  by  the  seeing;  and  that,  while  experimentation  has 
been  inadequate  to  give  a final  explanation  of  facial  vision, 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  ultimately  be  analyzed  and 
its  elements  tabulated  by  more  refined  methods. 

VVe  know  a great  deal  about  the  memory,  intelligence, 
vocabulary,  reasoning  ability,  and  school  achievements  of 
blind  children  and  shall  assume  that  there  is  no  very  great 
change  in  these  functions  as  they  pass  from  the  teens  into  tht 
twenties  and  thirties.  These  topics  were  discussed  in  my 
paper  read  at  Lansing  before  the  1938  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (23).  In 
general  I may  say  that,  in  memory  as  in  sensation,  compensa- 
tion is  not  a gift,  but  the  reward  of  persistent  effort  motivated 
by  the  desire  for  social  survival  and  success  in  life.  Blind 
people  with  “wonderful”  memories  have  built  constructively 
upon  a good  basis  of  native  retentiveness ; blind  people  with 
poor  memories  did  not  start  with  a good  nervous  equipment 
or  have  not  made  good  use  of  what  they  inherited — just  as  is 
the  case  with  poor  memories  among  the  seeing. 


Our  conclusions  on  intelligence  are  not  quite  so  definite 
since  the  primary  purpose  of  our  testing  has  been  not  to  com- 
pare the  blind  with  the  seeing,  but  rather  to  determine  which 
children  have  enough  mentality  to  be  educable  and  therefore 
suitable  for  admission  to  a residential  school,  and,  within  the 
school,  first  to  assist  in  classifying  them  into  grades  and  later 
to  see  whether  their  school  attainment  corresponds  with  their 
ability.  Having  used  our  adaptations  of  the  Binet  individual 
tests  and  various  group  tests  of  intelligence  on  several  thou- 
sand  blind  children  in  schools  all  over  the  countrj-,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  confidence  in  our  tests  for  children  up  to  the 
middle  teens.  So  far  as  we  have  made  comparisons  with  the 

™ intelligence  blind  chil- 
le  retardation  as  is  indicated  bv  their 

fnefirades  I V ™ schools 

Sades  °ther  schools  and 

?ause  for  hotTt  n reading  is  doubtless  a major 

JiaT rpia-  ^ ^ retardation,  limiting  the  range  of  gen- 

TlZr'lZt  ’™^ts  to  incidentaf  leLing. 

natural  result  is  a very  limited  vocabulary  and  retardatio7 
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in  most  kinds  of  reasoning  which  depend  upon  linguistic 
aptitude  and  experience. 

A few  illustrations  from  the  Binet  tests  themselves  may 
make  this  point  clearer.  The  Binet  comprehension  tests,  for 
instance,  demand  reasoning  of  a simple  ty])e  since  they  re- 
tiuire  the  child  to  meet  a situation  for  which  he  has  no  ready- 
made or  habitual  solution-  A four-year-old  is  asked,  “What 
must  you  do  when  you  are  sleepy?”,  a six-year-old,  “What’s 
the  thing  to  do  if  it  is  raining  when  you  are  out  playing?”, 
and  an  eight-year-old,  “What’s  the  thing  for  you  to  do  w'hen 
you  have  broken  something  which  belongs  to  someone  else?”, 
a twelve-year-old,  “What  ought  you  to  say  when  some  one 
asks  your  opinion  about  a person  you  do  not  know  very  well?” 
In  comparison  to  the  seeing  standards,  blind  children  test 
practically  at  age  on  the  four-year  questions,  arc  retarded  at 
least  a year  on  the  six-year  cjuestions,  tw^o  or  three  years  on 
the  eight-year  questions,  and  four  years  on  the  twelve-year 
((uestions;  i.e.  they  fall  progressively  farther  behind  as  the 
questions  increase  in  difficulty  of  solution. 

Similar  retardation  is  found  in  their  answers  to  questions 
requiring  them  to  give  the  difference  or  the  similarities  in  a 
group  of  objects,  such  as  the  seven-year  test  “What  is  the 
difference  between  an  orange  and  a ball?”  and  the  ten-year 
test  “In  what  way  are  wood  and  coal  alike?”.  somewhat 
different  type  of  reasoning  is  required  when  a child  is  asked 
to  construct  sentences  containing  two  or  three  given  words; 
while  we  readily  recognize  as  “thought”  questions  such  prob- 
lematic situations  as  the  nine-year  test,  “A  little  boy  is  com- 
ing home  crying,  and  holding  a paper  bag  with  a hole  in  it. 
What  has  happened?”,  the  twelve-year  absurdity^  test,  “And 
engineer  said  that  the  more  cars  he  had  on  his  train,  the  faster 
he  could  go.  What  is  foolish  about  that?”  Then  there  are 
the  interpretations  of  fables,  the  completion  of  analogies,  the 
reversal  of  clock  hands,  and  various  other  problems  in  arith- 
metic and  the  handling  of  concrete  ideas  or  objects- 

In  all  these  tests  fairly  normal  curves  of  progress  from 
year  to  year  are  obtained,  but  the  level  of  these  curves  is  from 
two  to  three  y'ears  below  the  seeing  in  the  earlier  tests,  three 
to  four  years  below  the  seeing  in  the  tests  of  the  lower  teens, 
with  greater  deficiency  in  the  final  tests.  Of  course  there  are 
individual  exceptions — children  who  are  far  above  or  far  be- 
low the  average — but  in  general  we  must  say  that  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  produces  a definite  retardation  in  all  phases 
of  mental  life;  which  is  perhaps  just  what  we  all  expected. 
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T he  level  of  success  in  school  work  is  indicated  by  my  recent 
re])orts  (24)  in  the  Teachers  Forum  based  upon  the  use  of 
standard  achievement  tests. 

For  our  scientific  evidence  on  the  effect  of  blindness  upon 
the  emotional  and  volitional  life — that  phase  of  the  cjuestion 
upon  which  blind  and  seeing  writers  disagree  so  heartily 
within  and  without  their  groups — we  must  turn  to  clinical 
reports  and  more  or  less  sporadic  attempts  to  study  small 
groups  of  blind  school  children.  To  Thomas  Cutsforth  must 
be  given  full  credit  for  bringing  forcibly  to  our  attention  the 
adverse  effect  upon  blind  children  of  many  time-honored 
methods  of  treatment  in  school  and  society.  I think  he  is 
fundamentally  right  in  his  emphasis  on  the  tremendous  effect 
of  frustration  upon  the  human  soul,  blind  or  seeing,  and  that 
the  psychiatric  approach,  through  a study  of  motives  and 
attitudes,  points  the  way  to  an  improvement  of  conditions 
through  a wiser  social  and  school  program  dominated  by  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene.  Already  serious  students  are 
working  upon  problems  concerning  the  personality  of  the 
blind  from  the  nursery  to  the  university,  and  your  group  of 
blinded  adults  should  be  the  next  field  for  study-  You  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  pioneer  work  done  by  Dr.  Kathryn 
Alaxfield  (33)  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Flome,  and  may  have 
heard  of  Miss  B.  E-.  McKay’s  (34)  application  of  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale  to  pre-school  blind  children.  Miss 
Nancy  Staver  (44)  one  of  my  students,  wrote  an  honor  paper 
in  psychology  based  upon  some  months  of  testing  and  ob- 
servation of  a number  of  blind  babies,  which  sheds  much  in- 
teresting light  upon  their  development.  This  jraper  is  still 
in  manuscript  form,  but  I have  quoted  a section  from  it  in  my 
Lansing,  1938,  paper  (23)  mentioned  above. 

Infancy  and  early  childhood  are  now  believed  to  be  vital 
periods  for  character  formation.  Many  of  a child’s  personal- 
ity traits  are  probably  pretty  well  settled  by  his  early  expe- 
riences in  the  home,  and  very  skilful  teaching  is  required  to 
alter  his  emotional  and  volitional  tendencies  after  he  enters 
scho(d.  This  seems  markedly  true  of  the  blind,  perhaps  be- 
cause on  the  average  they  enter  school  late  and  so  may  have 
suffered  an  extended  period  of  frustration  in  an  enviro'nment 
where  they  are  not  understood.  Every  school  for  the  blind 
has  its  spoiled  babies,  and  various  recent  writers  have  given 
us  vivid  case  histories.  Dr.  J.  Mi  Ritchie  (40)  furnishes  two 
striking  examples  of  ill-advised  treatment  in  the  honn. 
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Frequently  [he  writes]  when  the  little  boy  or  girl  is  first 
admitted,  he  has  been  spoiled  by  misdirected  kindness.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  for  him,  with  the  result  that  he  is  totally 
unable  to  perform  the  simplest  duties  for  himself.  Two  actual 
cases  of  this  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration.  A boy  of 
fourteen,  when  first  brought  to  school,  was  found  to  have  sjJent 
his  whole  life  in  bed.  His  grandmother  who  had  charge  of  him 
thought  that  this  was  the  best  and  surest  way  of  avoiding  the 
many  dangers  of  an  active  existence.  He  put  on  two  stones 
weight  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  stay  at  the  school  and  be- 
came a stui'dy  lad,  but,  of  course,  the  years  that  he  had  lost 
were  so  many  opportunities  for  education  and  social  training 
that  had  gone  forever. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  a boy  of  eleven  who,  as  a re- 
sult of  similar  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  had  never 
been  allowed  to  walk.  When  brought  to  the  school  he  looked 
hopelessly  paralyzed,  yet  no  trace  of  organic  disease  could  be 
found,  and  in  a fortnight  he  could  find  his  own  way  along  cor- 
ridors and  upstairs.  It  will  readily  be  gathered  from  such  ex- 
treme examples  that,  even  in  the  average  case,  social  training 
in  the  most  elementary  details  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  younger  classes. 

Emil  Fries  (15)  gives  some  contrasting  pictures  of  young 
.\merican  blind  children. 

Billy  came  from  a family  of  four  children  living  on  a large 
wheat  farm  in  eastern  Washington.  He  had  been  used  to  play- 
ing an  equal  part  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  various 
games;  in  addition,  he  rode  horseback,  wrestled  with  the  calves 
and  colts,  and  did  his  part  of  the  chores.  Needless  to  say,  when 
Billy  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  six,  he  could  dress  and  feed  him- 
self fairly  well  and  was  an  active  leader  among  his  playmates. 

Frank  has  a cultured  home  and  an  only  sister.  He  had 
been  petted  and  pampered  from  the  day  he  was  born.  At  tne 
age  of  eight  he  entered  our  school,  but  he  could  neither  dress 
nor  feed  himself.  And  what  is  worse,  he  did  not  want  to  learn. 
He  had  always  been  mollycoddled  and  never  permitted  to  do 
anything  for  himself.  This  treatment  had  been  so  ingrained 
in  him  that  he  sulked  and  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  being 
treated  differently.  Yet,  under  his  stubbornness  he  was  bril- 
liant. His  is  an  extreme  case,  but  suppose  he  had  been  left  to 
grow  to  manhood  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  his  own 
home?  If  you  will  keep  him  in  the  same  environment  and  then 
picture  him  at  the  age  of  twenty,  you  ought  to  know  why  so 
many  blind  individuals  acquire  eccentricities  and  become  selfish 
and  egotistical. 

Joe  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  His  parents  are  religious 
and  cultured.  When  he  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
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able  to  dress  himself  ^Accofdfng^to 

he  was  a typical  maina  s boy  , ® ^gj^guage  could  never  be 
her,  he  knew  no  bad  habits,  and  ® o^her  boys  of  his 

uttered  by  her  dear  little  Joe.  To’them  he  was  a sissy. 

himself.  He  had  never  been  allowed  this  privilege. 

A few  personality  surveys  have  been  made  ^^ools 
the  blind  all  of  which  tend  to  the  same  conclusion— that  the 
essential  difference  between  the  life  experiences 
seine  children  is  the  constant  frustration  of  fundainentai 
human  urges  resulting  from  the  handicap  of  b indness  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  list  these 

Mr-  C.  S.  Glover  (17)  makes  clever  use  of  Dr.  Cabot  s list  o 
four  irresistible  cravings  of  human  soul— work,  love,  play,  and 
worship. 

The  most  obvious  need  of  every  blind  persori  [he  says]  is 
work  His  most  serious  problems,  both  economic  and  social, 
are  usually  attributable  to  the  lack  of  it.  Those  who  are  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  find  for  themselves  some  occupation, 
which,  occasionally,  is  the  expression  of  exceptional  talent  or 
genius;  but  a far  larger  proportion  have  to  accept  work  which 
is  inadequate  in  the  satisfaction  it  gives  and  often  unprofitable. 

Frustration  of  the  craving  for  love,  affection,  oneness  with 
others,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  cruel  corollaries  of  blind- 
ness. The  taboos  that  obscure  both  the  discussion  and  the 
treatment  of  this  situation,  cause  many  workers  to  ignore  it  or 
to  become  heartlessly  dogmatic  in  attitude.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  anyone  who  has  not  personally  experienced  the 
heartaches  of  these  emotional  deprivations  can  understand 
them. 


The  spirit  of  play  is  too  fundamental  in  human  nature  to 
be  stifled  without  dire  consequences.  Lack  of  sight  makes  im- 
possible the  most  popular  forms  of  recreation,  and  imposes  a 
degree  of  social  isolation  and  physical  inertia  which  menace 
mental  and  bodily  health.  To  judge  the  significance  of  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  one  must  study  the  personality  and  dis- 
criminate between  habits  that  are  common  to  all  people  and 
those  that  have  been  superimposed  by  blindness. 


The  importance  of  worship  as  an  emotional  outlet  varies 
widely  with  individuals.  The  general  assumption  is  that  it  has 
a more  dominant  role  in  the  lives  of  blind  persons  than  it  can 
claim  generally.  A wholesome  cultivation  of  this  emotional 
outlet  is  eminently  desirable,  but  a worker  with  blind  clients 
must  be  alert  to  discourage  fanatical  or  morbid  excesses. 
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Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth  (49),  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
famous  Psychology,  published  in  1940,  lists  three  fundamental 
unlearned  motives,  or  demands,  which  the  individual  makes 
upon  his  physical  and  social  environment — the  demand  for 
security,  with  avoidance  of  the  painful,  unpleasant,  or  ob- 
jectionable; pleasure,  with  the  tendency  to  approach  and 
appropriate  the  pleasant  or  desirable ; and  achievement,  with 
the  tendency  to  explore  and  manipulate  the  strange,  to  meet 
and  conquer  obstacles.  When  these  desires  are  satisfied,  the 
individual  is  normal,  happy,  adjusted  to  life;  when  they  are 
denied  or  frustrated,  we  have  abnormal  behavior,  escape 
mechanisms,  neurotic  symptoms,  perhaps  maladjustments 
which  throw  life  completely  out  of  gear  with  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  blind  we  naturally  find  the  same  two  types  of  ad- 
justments which  are  displayed  by  seeing  children  who  are 
thwarted:  (1)  violent  objection  to  their  dependent,  circum- 
scribed state  (the  fighting  reaction),  irritation  with  its  useless 
nervous  symptoms  often  resembling  tics  (“called  blindisms’’). 
the  long  list  of  speech  difficulties,  compensatory  efforts  such 
as  those  with  which  recent  studies  of  the  inferiority  com])lex 
have  made  us  familiar  including  egoism,  eccentricity,  exhibi- 
tionism, pugnacit}',  bravado,  excessive  verbalism ; and  (2)  the 
surrender  adjustments  characterized  by  withdrawal,  introver- 
sion, and  phantasy. 

-Mrs-  Sina  Fladcland  Waterhouse  (47)  presents  the  situa- 
tion forcibly  by  citing  four  ways  in  which  blindness  acts  as  in 
adverse  personality  factor:  (1)  It  inhibits  normal  physical 
activity  and  limits  the  source  of  stimulation ; (2)  it  thwarts 
wish  fulfillment;  (3)  it  increases  nervous  and  physical  strain; 
(4)  it  makes  the  individual  an  exceptional  member  of  his 
group. 

Similarly  Dr.  .\nita  Miihl  (39),  after  her  survey  of  the 
California  School  for  'the  Blind  lists  as  primary  characteristics 
of  blind  children:  (1)  a lack  of  initiative  due  to  emotional 
blocking  more  than  to  physical  causes;  (2)  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority often  compensated  for  by  bravado ; (3)  worry  about  the 
present  and  the  future;  (4)  a varied  phantasy  life,  of  a wish- 
fulfilling  or  sadistic  nature. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  and  Miss  Elinor  Deutsch  (10)  report  sim- 
ilar findings.  The  latter  finds  blind  children  claiming  more 
vision  than  they  have  and  so  refusing  to  join  the  blind  Bo\ 
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Scouts;  doing  things  that  will  lead  to  their  being  scolded  oi 
punished,  such  as  coming  to  class  late  or  annoying  theii 
teachers,  apparently  just  to  gain  attention;  professing  to  have 
no  desire  for  vision  in  itself,  but  only  as  a means  of  gaining 
independence  of  the  seeing. 

Dr.  Ritchie  (40)  describes  a defense  mechanism  which 
Cutsforth  calls  “verbalism”  ; 

It  is  a common  weakness  of  many  blind  people  to  indulge 
unduly  in  big  words,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  The 
modern  cult  of  the  conversational  in  style  leaves  them  cold. 
They  roll  the  polysyllabic  phrase  lovingly  around  the  tongue 
and  quickly  respond  to  like  eloquence  in  others.  That  such  a 
trait  is  allowed  to  persist  after  school  days  is  a reflection  on 
the  current  teaching  of  English,  for  the  misuse  of  words  is,  in 
most,  an  eradicable  failing;  but  the  real  point  at  issue  is  that 
to  a degree  distinctly  greater  than  among  their  seeing  com- 
rades, blind  adolescents  and  adults  have  a tendency  towards 
this  weakness  ....  Can  the  verbal  exuberance  of  the  blind 
man  be  fitted  into  any  such  [simple]  category?  Can  we  not 
trace  in  this  mental  phase  a revolt  against  the  galling  conviction 
of  his  inferiority?  His  subconscious  mind  sets  about  redi'ess- 
ing  the  balance.  If  he  is  handicapped  in  regard  to  vision,  there 
are  other  regions  of  activity  in  which  no  disability  exists.  The 
use  of  words  is  one  of  these,  and  he  strives  by  an  exaggeration 
of  literary  language  to  show  his  superiority  to  the  average  man. 
For  the  same  reason  he  makes  much  of  the  mistakes  that  see- 
ing people  commit.  “Just  the  silly  sort  of  thing  a sighted  man 
would  do!”  he  says,  and  smiles  complacently  at  the  immunity 
of  himself  and  his  friends  from  such  blunders. 

Dr.  Ralph  Merry  (36)  views  the  effects  of  frustration  from 
still  another  angle. 

Certain  tics  and  mannerisms  [he  writes]  have  become  so 
closely  associated  with  lack  of  vision  that  they  are  known  gen- 
erally as  “blindisms.”  The  more  common  of  these  mannerisms 
are:  (1)  rocking  the  body  backward  and  forward;  (2)  putting 
fingers  or  fists  into  eyes;  (3)  twirling  rapidly  round  and  round- 
(4)  shaking  fingers  before  the  face;  and  (5)  holding  the  head 
bent  forward.  . . . 

Although  many  reasons  for  the  existence  of  “blindisms” 
have  been  suggested,  little  seems  to  be  known  as  to  their  actual 
cause.  One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  theories  is  that  these 
habits  are  a substitute  for  natural  physical  activity  which  is 
thwarted  by  blindness.  . . . 
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Certain  mannerisms,  such  as  putting  fingers  in  the  eyes 
and  holding  the  head  forward  may  have  their  origin  in  ocular 
irritation.  . . . 

In  surveys  of  two  large  eastern  institutions  for  the  blind 
Stinchfield  found  that  48  per  cent  of  the  pupils  exhibited  majoi 
speech  defects.  . . . 

It  is  possible  that  unfortunate  prc-schoul  conditions  and 
diseases  causing  blindness  may  account  in  part  for  the  ])reva- 
lence  of  speech  defects  among  children  without  sight.  Emo- 
tional disturbances,  also,  may  be  a contributing  factor,  and 
these  maladjustments  may  occur  more  frecjuently  among 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  than  among  seeing  children  in 
a normal  environment. 

In  another  place  Dr-  Merry  writes: 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  personality 
difficulties,  speech  disoi'ders  are  caused  more  frequently  from 
conditions  arising  from  lack  of  vision  than  from  blindness  it- 
self. Thus,  the  tendency  among  many  parents  to  regard  their 
blind  children  as  babies  much  longer  than  is  the  case  with  their 
seeing  children  may  be  directly  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
speech  defects,  such  as  lisping  and  baby  talk.  . . . 

Stuttering  and  stammering  often  are  caused  by  emotional 
disturbances  and  mental  conflicts  which  have  to  be  eliminated 
before  these  defects  can  be  remedied.  It  is  possible  that  the 
conditions  resulting  from  blindness  are  more  productive  of 
these  emotional  disturbances  than  are  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  majority  of  seeing  children. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  adjustment  to  the 
thwartings  due  to  blindness  have  been  very  successful,  if  one 
may  draw  conclusions  from  the  results  of  the  Doll  Social 
Maturity  Scale.  This  instrument  attempts  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  an  individual  has  adjusted  himself  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  environment  by  checking  him  up  with  a stand- 
ard list  of  activities  graded  by  age.  Does  the  little  boy  from 
five  to  nine  wash  his  face  unassisted,  play  competitive  games; 
can  be  he  trusted  with  money ; does  he  go  to  bed  unassisted, 
tell  the  time  to  a ([uarter  hour,  use  tools  and  utensils,  perform 
routine  household  tasks?  .-\fter  ten  years  of  age  docs  he  go 
about  his  home  town  freely,  write  occasional  short  letters, 
make  telephone  calls,  enjoy  books  and  magazines?  .At  fifteen 
does  he  exercise  complete  care  of  his  dress,  buy  his  own  cloth- 
ing accessories,  engage  in  adolescent  group  activities?  .\t 
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twenty  does  he  go  to  distant  places  alone,  look  after  his  health, 
go  out  at  night  unrestricted,  control  his  own  major  expendi- 
tures? The  scale  yields  a Social  Quotient  which  may  be  as 
important  an  indication  of  maturity  as  the  better  known  In- 
telligence Quotient.  Miss  Katherine  P.  Bradw'ay  (2)  reports 
upon  the  use  of  this  scale  with  all  the  children  blind  from 
birth  or  before  the  age  of  four  years  in  a typical  eastern  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind.  In  all  there  were  seventy-three 
children  tested.  Miss  Bradway  finds  the  average  Social 
Quotient  only  62  for  the  blind,  as  compared  with  80  S.  Q.  for 
the  deaf  and  100  S.  Q.  for  the  seeing.  Of  course  a number  of 
the  items  in  the  scale  are  difficult  to  perform  without  vision, 
though  all  are  possible,  since  blind  adults  have  been  found  who 
pass  them.  The  use  of  the  scale  in  another  school  (12)  brings 
the  average  for  the  blind  up  to  that  for  the  deaf,  but  even  at  80 
S.  Q.  a much  larger  deficiency  exists  than  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  intelligence  and  school  achievement.  Possibly 
greater  attention  to  the  items  in  which  an  undue  proportion 
of  blind  children  fail  may  raise  the  average  score ; and  dos- 
sibly  the  scale  should  be  modified  when  applied  to  any  group 
of  handicapped  children. 

T^yo  particularly  difficult  problems  appear  in  adolescent 
and  bring  with  them  the  dangers  resulting  from  frustration- 
how  to  earn  a living  and  how  to  attain  a normal  married  life. 
In  spite  of  the  success  of  blind  people  in  a long  list  of  occupa- 
tions and  the  efforts  of  the  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  to 
compete  with  the  seeing  by  giving  the  blind  a much  more 
thorough  training,  hard  times  and  unemployment  are  hardest 
for  the  handicapped,  and  many  educators  fear  that  increased 
hederal  aid  for  the  blind  mav  injure  them  bv  lessening  their 
initiative  and  ambition. 

Charles  B.  Minner  (37)  has  graphically  portrayed  the 
plight  ot  superior  blind  youths  who  gy  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion, only  to  find  that  their  long  years  of  study  do  not  assure 
them  a living  wage  or  work  that  gives  them  the  joy  of 
achievement  in  activities  suited  to  their  talent  or  training. 

Miss  Gretta  VV.  Griffis  (18)  undertook  a studv  of  the  ad- 
justment problems  of  adolescents  with  defective  vision,  using 
two  standard  personality  measurements  and  a questionnaire 
of  her  own  with  142  students  in  residential  schools,  from 
tourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  having  defects  of  vision  rang- 
ing from  one-tenth  normal  to  total  blindness.  In  general  she 
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found  no  clear  differences  in  the  personality  scores  of  the 
blind  subjects  and  a control  group  of  seeing  students  with 
whom  they  were  matched,  but  many  significant  facts  came 
out  in  her  interviews.  I will  quote  what  she  says  about  the 
second  major  adolescent  i)roblem  mentioned  above,  how  to 
attain  a normal  married  life. 

Throughout  this  study  [she  writes]  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise great  care  when  considering  any  point  of  a sexual  na- 
ture, but  it  was  impossible  to  interview  these  142  students  with- 
out gaining  some  insight  into  their  attitudes  toward  sex.  In 
some  cases  these  attitudes  were  similar  to  those  one  would  find 
among  any  normal  group  of  high  school  students,  but  in  a large 
majority  of  the  cases  the  blind  students  manifested  extreme  em- 
barrassment whenever  any  matters  of  a sexual  nature  were 
mentioned,  or  vehemently  denied  any  interest  in  the  opposite 
sex.  These  unwholesome  attitudes  toward  the  problem  of  sex 
can  only  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  stand  which  the  in- 
stitutions take  toward  this  problem  among  their  students.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  are  the  students  of  the  two  sexes  permitted  to 
mingle  freely.  Any  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  if  detected  by 
the  authorities,  is  immediately  suppressed.  The  students  are 
continually  aware  that  their  future  sex  life  will  probably  be 
abnormal.  Marriage  among  the  blind  is  usually  fraught  with 
much  difficulty.  For  the  blind  boy  there  is  some  hope  of  mar- 
riage with  a seeing  girl,  but  for  the  blind  girl  there  is  little  hope 
of  marriage  with  other  than  blind  boys.  The  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  schools  visited  stated  that,  among  all  the  girls 
graduated  from  the  institution  during  his  forty  years  of  ser- 
vice, only  one  had  married  a man  with  sight. 

The  larger  proportion  of  causes  of  blindness  among  our 
group  are  congenital,  and  for  these  students  there  is  the  ever 
present  fear  that  their  condition  is  hereditary.  This  knowledge 
cannot  help  but  influence  their  attitude  toward  sex  problems. 
Many  of  the  students  are  afraid  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  some 
cases  the  writer  was  asked  how  one  .should  act  in  the  presence 
of  a member  of  the  other  sex. 

Rapport  was  difficult  to  obtain  with  many  of  the  students 
because  of  a deep-seated  suspicion.  This  was  especially  true 
in  one  of  the  institutions  where  discipline  was  more  rigorous. 
The  students  feared  the  information  they  divulged  might  be 
used  to  their  disadvantage.  In  many  cases  the  suspicion  was 
difficult  to  allay. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  introversion  is  a very  common 
result  of  the  thwartings  caused  by  blindness.  “It  is  patent,’ 
writes  Dr.  Ritchie,  “that  the  effect  of  blindness  will  he  to 
drive  a man  in  upon  himself  and  so  aggravate  introspection.” 
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Biirklen  (6)  quotes  a striking  account  of  tlie  process  con- 
tributed by  E.  Haun,  whose  sight  was  lost  in  the  susceptible 
years  of  his  youth. 

The  day  [on  which  he  realized  that  he  was  blind]  marked 
a turning  point  in  my  life.  That  is  why  it  is  so  clear  to  me,  so 
imprinted  on  my  memory.  On  that  day  I passed  out  of  the 
world  of  seeing  men.  Not  yet  did  I enter  the  world  of  the  blind, 
but  unconsciously  I approached  it.  I stepped  into  the  world 
which  was  to  become  my  own  universe, — into  the  world  which 
I created  myself,  the  world  of  my  imagination.  Still  not  clear- 
ly, at  first  only  vaguely,  I dimly  perceived  that  in  the  world  of 
harsh  reality  I would  not  have  my  own  realm.  There  origi- 
nated within  me — was  it  my  own  creation? — a new,  though  still 
a very  narrow,  little  world:  a world  in  which  I could  not  rush 
against  trees  or  plunge  into  a hole:  a world  of  my  own  thoughts 
and  sensations.  A quiet  little  seed  of  happiness  sprouted 
within  me,  the  thought:  You  have  your  own  home!  You  have 
your  own  soil  on  which  you  may  dwell  in  freedom,  from  which 
no  one — no  one  in  the  wide  world  can  ever  eject  you. 

To  obtain  statistical  evidence  upon  the  prevalence  of 
withdrawal,  introvertive  tendencies  in  the  blind,  and  to  see 
whether  other  types  of  neurotic  behavior  were  more  common 
than  among  the  seeing.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Brown  (4,  5)  recently 
made  a study  of  218  blind  adolescents  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-two  years  in  six  residential  schools  for 
the  blind.  As  tools  of  research  he  used  the  Neymann-Kohl- 
sted  Diagnostic  Test  for  Introversion-Extroversion  and  the 
Clark  Revision  of  the  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule.  His 
control  group  consisted  of  359  sighted  high  school  seniors. 
With  the  introversion-extroversion  test  he  found  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  total  score  between  the  blind  and  the  see- 
ing (the  same  result  Miss  Griffis  had  reported  after  her  use 
of  this  test),  but  an  analysis  of  the  atypical  responses  seemed 
to  indicate  an  extroverted  trend  among  the  blind  boys  and 
an  introverted  trend  among  the  girls.  No  similar  differences 
were  found  in  comparing  the  seeing  boys  and  girls.  Brown 
suggests  that  these  differences  among  the  blind  may  result 
from  differences  in  the  way  boys  and  girls  are  treated  in  resi- 
dential schools,  the  boys  being  somewhat  more  successful  in 
compensating  for  their  feelings  of  inferiority.  The  Thurstone 
Personality  Schedule  indicated  a greater  “neurotic  tendency” 
among  the  blind  than  among  the  seeing,  and  greater -among  the 
blind  girls  than  among  the  blind  boys.  An  item-analysis  in- 
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<licatcii  tliat  the  blind  were  more  apt  to  respond  in  an  atypical 
fashion,  while  the  seeing  tended  to  respond  in  a well-adjusted 
fashion.  The  girls,  both  seeing  and  blind,  tended  to  give 
more  atypical  responses  than  the  boys.  A comparison  of  items 
with  respect  to  average  scores  seemed  to  arrange  the  groups, 
in  order  of  decreasingly  desirable  adjustments,  as  follows; 
seeing  boys,  blind  boys,  seeing  girls,  blind  girls. 

So  far  as  1 can  discover  there  has  been  no  strictly  scien- 
tific study  of  the  adjustment  problems  of  people  who  have 
lost  their  vision  after  living  as  seeing  individuals  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  years.  Of  course  you  arc  familiar  with 
the  various  biographical  accounts  like  Clarence  Hawkes’ 
Hitting  the  Dark  Trail  and  Rene  Roy’s  The  Night’s  Candles; 
you  may  have  consulted  Lawson’s  (29)  report  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  re-educating  blinded  soldiers  at  Dun- 
stan’s  (11)  graphic  account  of  the  depression  experienced  by 
civilians  whose  sight  has  begun  to  fade,  their  tendency  to 
question  medical  diagnosis  and  to  visit  quacks  whose  adver- 
tisements raise  false  hopes  of  recovery;  you  have  doubtless 
read  Yilley  (46),  Javal  (29),  Latimer  (30);  and  Alice  Bretz 
(3).  From  many  of  these  books,  and  from  the  articles  listed 
in  Miss  H.  Lende’s  Books  .About  the  Blind  (32),  especially 
the  sections  on  Personality  Problems  and  the  Emotional  Life, 
and  on  Social  Case  Work  and  Home  Teaching,  many  strik- 
ing facts  and  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  from  which  you 
may  supplement  your  own  impressions  of  the  newly  blinded 
group  with  which  you  have  so  much  to  do. 

In  summary  let  me  review  the  main  lines  of  our  discus- 
sion. Believing  that  psychology  has  a message  for  all  peoide 
who  trv  to  influence  the  lives  of  others,  we  first  considered 
the  ways  in  which  psychology  might  assist  the  home  teacher 
in  understanding  herself  and  in  improving  her  techni(|ue  in 
teaching.  Then  we  passed  in  review  the  information  we 
could  assemble  on  the  psychology  of  blind  pupils,  first  pre- 
senting testimony  on  the  question  whether  there  is  a special 
I)sychologv  of  the  blind  and  then  citing  the  evidence  from 
tests  and  experiments  on  the  intellectual  life,  and  the  clinical 
and  observational  evidence  on  the  volitional  and  emotional 
life  of  blind  children,  and  adolescents.  Perhaps  one  of  you 
will  write  a psychology  of  the  blind  adult. 
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THE  DEAF-BLIND 

FRANCIS  W.  BATES 

Executive  Director,  American  League  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Inc. 

I can  do  little  more  than  touch  briefly  upon  the  problems 
of  America’s  deaf-blind.  Our  problems  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  hearing  blind — chiefly,  economic  and  social.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-blind,  the  problems 
are  more  pronounced. 

The  question  of  identity  and  population  would  seem  to 
come  first.  Who  are  the  deaf-blind?  How  many  are  there 
in  America?  Since  there  is  no  legal  definition  for  the  doubly- 
handicapped  blind,  I have  identified  the  deaf-blind  as  fol- 
lows: “Any  person  legally  blind  (20-200)  whose  deafness  is 
such  that  he  cannot  participate  in  normal  activities  that  re- 
<|uire  the  use  of  hearing.”  I think  that  adequately  sums  up 
the  identity ; it  eliminates  technical  phrases  that  are  cumber- 
some and  often  misunderstood-. 

There  were  no  available  statistics  on  the  deaf-blind.  1 
had  to  begin  my  survey  at  the  bottom.  Leaders  in  work  for 
the  blind  told  me  “you  will  not  find  more  than  100  adult  deaf- 
blind  who  are  capable  of  understanding.”  They"  meant  by 
that  statement  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  blind  with 
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total  or  i)artial  deafness  could  read  braille  and  assimilate 
ideas. 

The  error  of  such  belief  is  akin  to  other  fallacies  enter- 
tained by  those  who  do  not  know  the  deaf-bliiid.  I have 
names  in  my  files  of  939  blind  persons  who  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  definition  of  the  deaf-blind  who  read  braille,  and 
every  one  cjf  these  939  reads  Grade  2. 

.•\s  to  the  exact  figures  of  the  deaf-blind  population,  f 
would  not  hazard  a guess — I know  that  there  are  about  4000. 
We  may  roughly  divide  them  into  three  major  groups — those 
who  read  braille;  those  who  are  learning  to  read  braille  and 
those,  who  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  will  never  be  able 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  methods  of  the  blind. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  in  surveying  the  deaf- 
blind,  was  the  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  blind  who  have  par- 
tial hearing  to  be  classified  as  deaf-blind.  For  example,  I 
iiuestioned  a man  living  in  New  Hampshire  about  his  defec- 
tive hearing.  This  is  what  he  wrote  back  to  me ; “I  am  not 
deaf-blind;  I just  cannot  hear  people  talk.”  W'cll,  if  he  isn’t 
deaf,  then  what  is  he?  That  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  answer 
from  so  many  of  the  blind  who  still  have  partial  hearing. 

Certain  of  the  social  and  field  workers  for  the  blind,  be- 
ing unfamiliar  with  the  method  of  communication  with  the 
deaf-blind,  report  them  to  state  divisional  superiors  as  “ment- 
al defectives”.  I want  to  stress  thi.s  point  here,  that  the  deaf- 
blind  are  not  “mental  defectives.”  It  is  true  that  because  of 
their  double  and  triple  handicaps  many  of  them  are  mutes. 
They  have  certain  peculiar  psychological  characteristics.  But 
the  same,  as  you  know  only  too  well,  is  true  of  the  blind  who 
hear.  Why,  then,  the  stigma  of  “mental  defectives”  upon  the 
deaf-blind? 

.•\s  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  blind,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  deaf-blind  is  stagnation.  Lack  of  something  to  do  to 
occupy  their  mind  increases  isolation  an  hundredfold.  You 
who  have  come  in  close  contact  with  the  deaf-blind  have  done 
well.  From  every  corner  of  the  country  mj’  correspondents 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  home  teacher.  I urge  you  all, 
however,  to  redouble  your  efforts  in  mitigating,  insofar  as  it 
is  within  vour  power,  the  cruelty  of  isolation  and  despond- 
ency. 
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I have  not  touched  upon  the  deaf-blind  child.  Ihe  lim- 
itations of  our  meagre  resources  will  not  permit  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Inc.  to  concentrate  upon  this 
vital  phase  of  human  necessity. 

Our  schools  for  the  blind  have,  in  recent  years,  inaugu- 
rated a course  of  intensive  training  for  the  deaf-blind  child. 
Perkins  Institution  now  has  some  eighteen  children  enrolled 
in  its  deaf-blind  department.  The  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  now  equipped  to  handle  the 
problems  of  the  deaf-blind  child  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the 
several  state  schools  for  the  blind  are  establishing  special 
classes  for  the  deaf-blind  child.  In  all,  I believe  that  this 
year  will  see  about  fifty  deaf-blind  children  being  educated 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

I have  been  asked  if  I can  endorse  the  theory  that  the 
sighted  schools  for  the  deaf  can  best  cope  with  this  phase  of 
education — the  deaf-blind  child.  My  answer  is  an  emphatic 
no!  Our  sighted  schools  for  the  deaf  have  demonstrated  their 
efficiency  in  teaching  and  preparing  the  sighted  deaf  child  to 
take  his  place  in  normal  society,  but  I strongly  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  keeping  our  deaf-blind  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Passing  over  Laura  Bridgman  and  our  beloved  Helen 
Keller,  I point  to  the  recent  development  of  deaf-blind  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  Individual  guidance  and 
vocational  training  have  been  stressed  and  the  children  have 
been  tutored  in  the  methods  of  the  blind — methods  which  are 
adaptable  to  their  particular  requirements. 

So  much  for  the  children.  I thank  God  that  I have  lived 
to  .see  the  day  that  the  deaf-blind  child  can  take  his  or  her 
place  in  the  classroom  and  receive  the  fundamentals  of  an 
academic  education.  It  is  the  case  of  the  adult  deaf-blind 
man  and  woman  that  I plead,  who  must  dwell  forever  in  the 
silent  shadows  locked  in  their  double  prisons.  I j)!ead  for 
closer  cooperation  with  the  American  League  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind.  I plead  for  your  helping  hand  that  you  may  aid  me 
to  push  away  the  clouds  of  dispair  and  let  the  sunshine  flicker 
into  the  hearts  of  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
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BUSINESS  SESSION 

At  the  meeting  Saturday  morning,  September  7,  1940, 
the  president  Mrs.  Stevens,  presided  and  called  for  the  roll 
call  of  states.  There  were  responses  by  delegates  from  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Xew  York,  I’ennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island. 

Following  the  roll  call  there  was  a business  session.  Miss 
l.ybrand,  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee,  presented  a 
report  for  that  committee  which  called  for  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  president,  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  Mr.  Mack,  and  the  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence- It  also  called  for  a letter  of  thanks  to  the  management 
ot  the  hotel,  to  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Dr. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Frank  C-  Bryan,  to  each 
of  the  program  speakers,  to  the  musicians,  to  the  vocalist  who 
assisted  at  the  Wednesday  evening  meetings,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  arranged  the  exhibits.  A resolu- 
tion was  also  submitted  requesting  the  secretary  to  write  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  suggesting  the  production,  in  record 
form,  of  some  light  fiction  and  ])ossibly  the  issuance  of  records 
containing  several  short  stories  culled  from  current  magazines- 
.\  resolution  was  also  presented  which  instructed  the  secre- 
tary to  write  to  the  Library  of  Congress  requesting  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  the  loan  of  Talking  Book  appliances  during 
the  interim  when  such  appliances  have  been  removed  from  the 
homes  for  repair  purposes-  .-\nother  re.solution  instructed 
the  secretary  to  send  letters  of  thanks  to  Congresswoman 
-Mrs.  O’Day  and  to  Senator  Wagner  for  sponsoring  various 
bills  furthering  certain  benefits  for  persons  who  are  blind.  A 
resolution  was  also  submitted  requesting  the  secretary  to 
send  letters  of  thanks  to  the  A.I.C.P.,  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  for  enter- 
tainment provided  and  for  courtesies  extended  those  organ- 
izations to  conference  members. 

The  re])ort  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Brief  mention  was  made  of  the  service  to  the  work  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Roberts  and  Charles  W.  Holmes  and  out 
of  recognition  for  their  work  and  in  respect  to  their  memories, 
the  delegates  were  requested  to  stand  and  bow  their  heads 
for  a moment  in  silent  expression  of  appreciation. 
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It  was  voted:  To  donate  $25  to  the  National  Braille  Press 
in  appreciation  of  the  contribution  made  to  the  home  teaching 
field  by  the  publication  and  issuance  of  the  magazine  “The 
Home  Teacher.” 

It  was  voted : That  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  the  magazine  and  its  editor  for  the  benefits  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  publication. 

It  was  voted : That  $10  be  presented  to  the  Marie  Bloede 
Club  for  Blind  Girls,  provided  funds  are  available  in  the 
treasury  for  such  purpose. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Johnson,  treasurer,  submitted  a report 
as  of  September  4,  1940.  The  report  showed  that  the  balance 
in  the  treasury  as  of  September  6,  1938  was  $193.64.  Receipts 
included  $52  from  registration  fees  and  $106  from  member- 
ship dues,  making  total  receipts  of  $351.64.  Expenditures  in- 
cluded a $10  honorarium  to  Rev.  Mr.  Bastow  and  $15.46  paid 
to  Miss  Goldthwaite  for  traveling  expenses,  leaving  a balance 
in  the  treasury  as  of  September  4,  1940  of  $326.18. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  made  b}-  Miss  Lor- 
raine N.  Berger,  as  follows: 

President — Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  Connecticut 
Vice  President— Francis  J.  Mack,  New  York 
Secretary — Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut 
Treasurer— Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson,  New  York 


Executive  Committee 

Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  J.  Cherlin,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ethel  Crooks,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Cora  A.  Fitton,  District  of  Columbia 

Cortez  Godshall,  South  Carolina 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Herrmann,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Virginia 

Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Ohio 

Neil  C.  Johannesen,  Maryland 

Miss  Beulah  C.  Kelley,  Vermont 

Mrs.  Marion  Mauldin,  Delaware 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  Newing,  New  Hampshire 

Miss  Loretta  Noonan,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Ruth  Williams,  New  York 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  the  secre- 
tary was  autliorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  names  men- 
tioned. This  was  done  and  the  officers  nominated  were  de- 
clared elected.  Aliss  Alead,  the  newly  elected  president,  was 
called  to  the  chair  by  Airs-  Stevens  and  was  asked  to  preside 
during  the  closing  moments  of  the  conference. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Secretary. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

AlARY  EMMA  ROBERTS 

Mary  Eninia  Roberts,  who  died  May  12,  1939,  was  un- 
usually well  qualified  to  serve  usefully  as  a Home  Teacher  in 
Massachusetts,  where  she  began  her  teaching  duties  in  March, 
1910,  continuing  there  until  her  voluntary  retirement  in  1935. 

Mrs-  Roberts,  while  a pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  ' Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  was  a leader  in 
suggesting  and  adapting  games  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
younger  pupils,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  In  later  years 
she  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  music  to  both  seeing  and 
blind  students. 

She  was  a devoted  wife  and  mother  and  met  the  respon- 
sibilities of  family  duties  during  a long  and  serious  illness  of 
her  husband.  These  experiences  helped  to  fit  her  to  fill 
most  efficiently'  the  position  of  Home  Teacher  on  the  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  in  which  capa- 
city her  patience  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles 
was  modestly'  passed  on  to  all  w'ho  came  in  contact  with  her. 
She  recognized  the  best  in  each  of  her  pupils  and  encouraged 
them  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the  utmost.  She  was  de- 
voted to  her  work,  and  her  sincerity  and  winsomeness  en- 
deared her  to  her  fellow  workers- 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1934,  the  membership 
jjresented  her  with  a testimonial  scroll  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  words : 

Unselfish  in  her  devotion;  cheerful  in  ministra- 
tions; faithful  in  her  engagements;  others  have 
had  life,  more  abundantly,  because  she  has  lived. 


Lydia  Y.  Hay'es 
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REGISTRATION 


There  were  seventy  eight  delegates  who  registered  at 
the  conference  desk,  but  these  figures  did  not  represent  the 
attendance  at  the  sessions,  since  the  registration  included 
mostly  the  membership  in  the  organization,  which  is  limited 
to  active  and  retired  home  teachers,  to  executives  in  organ- 
izations employing  home  teachers,  and  supervisors  of  home 
teaching  departments  in  such  organizations.  The  registra- 
tion figures  were  as  follows. 


New  York 
Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
Delaware 
Maryland 
South  .Africa 


31 

13 

12 

10 

7 

2 


78 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


CONNECTICUT 

*Berger,  Miss  Lorraine  N. 
5108  Main  Street 
Long  Hill  Section 
Bridgeport 

Hait,  Mrs.  Marjory  B. 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind 

State  Office  Building 
Hartford 

Hopkins,  Miss  Effie  Leath 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind 

State  Office  Building 
Hartford 

*Jaenicke,  Miss  Viola 
30  Quentin  Street 
Hamden 

*Keller,  Dr.  Helen 

(Honorary  Member) 
Westport 

*Mead,  Miss  Ivie  M. 

170  Ridge  Road 
Wethersfield 
Ryan,  Stetson  K. 

Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind 

State  Office  Building 
Hartford 

Strickland,  Miss  Helen  A. 
44  Perkins  Avenue 
Norwich 

DELAWARE 

*Durnall,  Mrs.  Ruth  T. 

102  South  New  Street 
Dover 

*Mauldin,  Mrs.  Marion 
506  Delamore  Place 
Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
*Fitton,  Miss  Cora 
Columbia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind 
1808  H Street,  N.  W. 
Washington 
^Deceased 


MARYLAND 

*Johannesen,  Neil  C. 
Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue 
Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Allen,  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Director  Emeritus 
Perkins  Institution 
1737  Cambridge  St., 

Room  503 
Cambridge 
Bramhall,  Robert  I. 
National  Braille  Press 
54  Hope  Street 
Hopedale 

*Curran,  Miss  Mai'y  I. 

104  Coburn  Avenue 
Worcester 

*Duquette,  Miss  Irene 
30  Hemenway  Street 
Suite  20 
Boston 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 

(Honorary  Member) 

37  Fifield  Street 
Watertown 

Hayden,  Miss  Ruth  R. 
Tewksbury  State  Infirmary 
Tewksbury 

*Noonan,  Miss  Loretta 
86  Grafton  Avenue 
East  Milton 
*Parker,  Miss  Ethel  I. 

57  Bradford  Street 
Lawrence 

$*Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

56  Ripley  Street 
Newton  Center 
*Schuerer,  Edward 
739  Sumner  Street 
Springfield 

*Stevens,  Mrs.  Gladys  B. 

85  East  Bacon  Street 
Plainville 
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•Thompson,  Miss  Mary  A. 
66  East  Street 
Melrose 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Antrim 

Newing,  Charlotte  N. 

661  Pine  Street 
Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY 

•Dellett,  Miss  Izetta 
401  Thirteenth  Avenue 
Newark 

•Hayes,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Pleasant  View,  Box  11 
Far  Hills 

•Herrmann,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
183  Congress  Street 
Jersey  City 

•Johnson,  Miss  Bertha  M. 
724  Delaware  Street 
Woodbury 
Leach,  Ernest 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Paterson 

•Leonard,  Miss  Mary  M. 

11  Jefferson  Avenue 
Elizabeth 

•Lybrand,  Miss  Christina  T. 
112  North  Warren  Street 
Trenton 

•Meyer,  George  F. 

N.  J.  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark 

•Moses,  Miss  Annie  Rose 
25  Somerset  Street 
Newark 

•Springer,  Miss  Mary  A. 

140  Chancellor  Avenue 
Newark 

•Voorhees,  Arthur 
N.  J.  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark 


NEW  YORK 

•Abrams,  Miss  Anna  M. 

1004  Park  Avenue 
Utica 

•Bernard,  Miss  Anna 
2681  East  11th  Street 
Brooklyn 

Blake,  Miss  Margaret 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 
Bryan,  Miss  Augusta  C. 

18  St.  Charles  Place 
Brooklyn 

Caulfield,  Miss  Isabelle  S. 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
•Cohen,  Miss  Rosalie 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
*De  Frances,  Miss  Theresa 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 
•Furman,  Louis  J. 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 
Genovino,  Miss  Virginia 
Matilda  Zeigler  Magazine 
Monsey 

Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucy  A. 

(Honorary  Member) 
Library  for  the  Blind 
137  West  25th  Street 
New  York  City 
Graessner,  Miss  Martha  K. 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Hamm,  Miss  Josephine 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 

Harper,  Miss  Grace  S. 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Held,  Miss  Marian 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 

*Henry,  Miss  Nellie  G. 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Holmes,  Walter  G. 

(Honorary  Member) 
Matilda  Zeigler  Magazine 
Monsey 

Huffington,  Miss  Clara  N. 
Brooklyn  A.  I.  C.  P. 

401  State  Street 
Brooklyn 

Kleber,  C.  C. 

National  Industries  for  the 
Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  City 

Leopold,  Miss  Janet 
172  East  96th  Street 
New  York  City 

Loomis,  Miss  Madeleine  S. 
Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University 
New  York  City 

McKay,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  City 


*Mack,  Francis  J. 

Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind 

520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn 

*Miller,  Miss  Mary  V. 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

*Molineaux,  Edward  S. 
Brooklyn  A.  I.  C.  P. 

401  State  Street 
Brooklyn 

*Oehm,  Mrs.  John 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

O’Neil,  Miss  Kitty 
Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind 

520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Prudence 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

*Peters,  Miss  Josephine 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Reeve,  Fred  J. 

7731-169th  Street 
Flushing,  New  York 

*Rogers,  Miss  Hazel  B. 

93  Avis  Street 
Rochester 

*Sandman,  Miss  Regina 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Scott,  Miss  Bessie  M. 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

*Selover,  Mrs.  Estelle 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 

Spiro,  Naomi 
Teacher-Deaf  and  Blind 
1320  East  17th  Street 
New  York  City 

*Sundholm,  Miss  Mary  L. 
210  Pearl  Street 
Buffalo 

Theroh,  P.  J. 

Government  Union  of 
South  Africa 
500  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  City 

Townsend,  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities 

285  Schermerhorn  Street 
Brooklyn 

Walters,  George  G. 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 

‘Williams,  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Brooklyn  A.  I.  C.  P. 

401  State  Street 
Brooklyn 

Wolf,  Miss  Martha 
Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind 

200  West  72nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Wood,  Miss  Theresa 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities 

285  Schermerhorn  Street 
Brooklyn 


OHIO 

‘Corwin,  Mrs.  Leanora  Carr 
6990  Hamilton  Avenue 
Mt.  Healthy 
‘Hugo,  Miss  Mary 
70  National  Drive 
Newark 

‘Sperry,  Miss  Edith 
635  Greenwood  Avenue 
Cincinnati 

‘Wernett,  Mrs.  Emma  D. 
2514  Eleventh  Street,  N.W. 
Canton 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Burritt,  Dr.  Olin  H. 

Pa.  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind 
64th  Street  & Malvern 
Avenue;  Overbrook 
Philadelphia 
Cowgill,  Albert  G. 

Pa.  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind 
64th  Street  & Malvern 
Avenue;  Overbrook 
Philadelphia 

‘Crawford.  Miss  Margaret 
2425  Christian  Street 
Philadelphia 
‘Crooks,  Miss  Ethel 
638  Ames  Place 
Williamsport 
‘Evans,  Walter  E. 

Lock  Box  13 
Hopewell 

‘Forward,  Miss  Sophie  E. 
1750  North  Park  Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Hoffer,  Miss  Suzanne 
308  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh 

Long,  Miss  Sarah  V. 

Pa.  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind 
64th  Street  & Malvern 
Avenue;  Overbrook 
Philadelphia 
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*Munis,  Mrs.  Marie 
1643  North  61st  Street 
Philadelphia 
*Nees,  Miss  Dorothy 
Cambria  County 
Geistown 

*Ocksreider,  Miss  Grace 
1025  Green  Street 
Allentown 

Sargent,  Miss  Ruth  F. 

Pa.  Home  Teaching  Society 
1700  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 
‘Webber,  Russell  O. 

56  North  Seventeenth  St. 
Harrisburg 

RHODE  ISLAND 

‘French,  Miss  Mary  E. 

46  California  Avenue 
Providence 


‘Cherlin,  Miss  Mary 
271  Potters  Avenue 
Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

‘Godshall,  Cortez 
82  East  Main  Street 
Union 

VERMONT 

‘Kelley,  Miss  Beulah 
R.F.D.  3 
Westport 

VIRGINIA 

‘Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Va.  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

3003  Pai'kwood  Avenue 
Richmond 


